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GIPSY BALLAD.—THE GITANO’S BRIDE. 


BY MRS CRAWFORD. 
The moon is rising, Elodie ; 
Joy shines in every star, 
And hark! the mingled melody 
Of flute and gay guitar. 
Our young Rrena’s bridal calls 
Our happy bands to-night 
Where nature spreads our flowery halls, 
And hangs her gems of light. 
Come, Elodie! sweet Elodie! 
Our happy bands are met: 
Come, join the bridal dance with me, 
And strike the castanet. 





—_— 


Our moonlight dancers, Elodie, 
Are tripping to the strain 
Of fair La Mancha’s melody, 
The pride of Moorish Spain. 
More beautiful than all art ¢hou, 
My own Gitana maid, 
With those rich ringlets on thy brow, 
Thy brilliant eyes to shade. 
Come, Elodie! sweet Elodie! 
Our happy bands are met; 
Come, join the bridal dance with me, 
Aud strike the castanet. 


Our festival hall rings gaily round, 
Our cups are brimming o’er, 
The dancers crush in every bound 
The sweetmeats on the fluor. 
Throw wide the door, let all be free 
To join the bridal throng, 
To share our hospitality, 
Our merry dance and song. 
Oh, Elodie! sweet Elodie ! 
When all are gaily met, 
’Tis bliss to tread the dance with thee, 
And strike the castanet. 


Notr.—The Gipsies in Spain are termed Gitanos, but everywhere these 
people exhibit the same personal qualities, follow the same customs and 
mode of life, and speak the same language. Their colour of skin is an olive- 
brown, and they are remarkable for their regularity of features, bodily 
symmetry, and an uncommon brilliancy of eye. After being for five years 
among them Mr. Berrow came to the conclusion that the * race is the most 
beautiful in the world.” The account of a Gitano wedding is singnlar. 
‘ After much feasting, drinking, and singing in the Gipsy house, the bridal 
train sallied forth a wild spectacle. The betrothed pair were followed by | 
their nearest friends; then came arabble rout of Gipsies, screaming, and 
shouting, and discharging guns and pisto!s, till all around rang with the din, | 
and the village dogs barked. Throughout the day there was nothing but sing- 
ing, drinking, feasting, and dancing; but the most singular part of the 
bridal festival was reserved for the night. Nearly a ton weight of sweet- 
meats had been prepared at enormous expense, nct for the gratification of 
the palate, but for a purpose purely Gipsy. These costly sweetmeats—of 
al! kinds and of all forms, but principally y’enas, or yolks of eggs prepared 
with a crust of sugar (adelicious bonne bouche)—were strewn on tbe floor 
of a large room, at least to the depth ef three inches. Into this room, at a 
given signal, tripped the young bride and bridegroom, dancing romalis, 
followed by all the Gitanos and Gitanas, dancing romalis. In a few 
minutes all the sweetmeats were reduced to a powder. The festival en- 
dures three days, at the end of which the greatest part of the property of the 
bridegroom, even if be were in easy circumstances, has been wasted in this 
strange kind of riot and dissipation. Daco the Gipsy of Badajoz, attributed 
his ruin to his marriage festival ; and many other Gitanos have confessed 
the same thing of themselves. They said that throughout the three days 
they appeared under the jnfluence of infatuation, having no other wish or 
thought buat to make away with their substance ; some have gone so far as 
to cast money by handfuls into the streets. Throughout the three days all 
the doors are kept open, and all strangers welcomed with a hospitality which 
knows ho bounds.’ 


—— 


ABELARD AND HELOISE. 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
Abelard. Par Charles de Remusat. 2 vols. Paris, 1845. 
Concluded. 
STRUGGLES. 

The doors of the convent have closed on Heloise. She retires to her cel- 
todoat upon the image of her lord; to recali the hours of rapture spent 
with him, and to feel that 

‘Nessun maggior dolore 
Che ricordarsi de] tempo felice 
Nella miseria,’ 
And he upon whom her sorrowing thoughts were fixed, scarcely ever be- 
stowed a thought on her, and never wrote to her. He entered upon a new 
vareer ; he was amonk at St Denis, and had resumed his studies. now, as 
he says, no longer disturbed by the provocations of his senses. ‘ Mais il lui 
arriva,’ remarks M. Villenave, ‘lorsqu’il ne put plus etre un sujet de scandale 
dans le monde, de vouloir bannir le scandale de son convent.’ The monks 
were dissolute ; their monastery was wealthy; and they had no one willing 
to curb their licentiousness, for the abbot himself was as bad as they. Abe- 
lard, unable to share their debaucheries, reproved them ; the seducer of He- 
ioise became a preacher of chastity. He who had long been accustomed 
to dictate to the world, felt a peculiar pleasure in reprimanding the monks; 
Standing on the lofty ground of virtue, and armed with piety, he looked 
down upon his fellow monks, and made them blushingly bow to his supe- 
riority. They could not defend themselves; he had them at his mercy, 
and we may guess with what forbearance he used hisadvantage. His pre- 
seuce became intolerable; and to divert his attention elsewhere, they join- 
ed his former scholars in entreating him to resume his lectures; even the 
abbot joined in this request. Abelard resisted for some time. He shud. 
dered at again mt peers in public; he who had never appeared there but 
‘triumphant, could not bear to present himself humiliated as he was. But 
entreaties were so pressing, and aided, perhaps, by his natural love of dis- 
play, he consented again to exhibit his talents. He established himself in 
the priorty of Maisoncelle, where he opened a school. Students flocked 
thither in immense numbers. His adventures had only increased his noto- 
riety, while nothing had affected his reputation for learning and subtlety.— 
His lectures were also novel; they were emiuently religious, at the same time 
that they were dialectical. He was the first man, since Origen, who had 


great as to rouse the jealousy both of theologians and philosophers. The 
declared that it was quite contrary to all monastic rule for a monk to teac 
rofane sciences; nor, on the other hand, could he teach the sacred without 
aving first been the disciple of some accredited teacher. 

Abelard, always insolent and aggressive, replied to these attacks with ve- 
hemence and contempt. Supported, as he thought, by three thousand stu- 
dents, he could assume an attitude not simply of defence, but also of dis- 
dain. Unconscious of the real danger of his position, he consented to pub- 
lish the substance of his lectures. This was the ‘ Introductio ad Theologi- 
am,’ which is still extant. In it he undertook to demonstrate by reason 
that which was accepted by faith. He for the first time promulgated the 
then audacious doctrine that dogmas should be presented under a rational 
form ; that what we believe we should also understand ; and, therefore, that 
dialectics should be reconciled to our religious beliefs, it we would not 
have it shake them to their foundations. One consequence of this doctrine 
was to place philosophers almost on the same level with saints: under the 
pretence that reason, as an internal revelation, had conducted the philoso- 
phers to the same conclusions as the saints respecting the nature of the Dei- 
ty, and especially the Trinity. 

This ‘ faith of reason’ which existed confusedly in Plato and became more 
developed, more authentic, in the Christian thinkers, is the dogma of the 
unity of God, the only uncreated, the only creator, the infinite perfection.— 
But in God are distinguished his power, his wisdom, and his goodness ; the 
first engenders the second, and the third proceeds from the two first. Such 
are the distinctive attributes which are personified in the Father as the Om- 
uipotent, in the Son as the Word of God, the Jogos, the Eternal Reason, 
the supreme intelligence, and in the Holy Ghost as the divine source of all 
grace, all charity, and all love. 
Now, although this doctrine was not altogether new, and was not with- 
out orthodox precedents, it was, nevertheless, suspicious from the temerity 
of the speculations, the subtlety of many of the distinctions brought forwara 
to support it, the general character of liberty in discussion which it seemed 
to proclaim, and also from the notoriety of the author, who had always 
placed himself without the ordinary circle of men’s ideas ; who was known 
to be as bold as subtle, and as captivating to the students as he was bold.— 
The spirit of the age was with him, and yet not frankly with him. I[t was 
curious, active, restless, yet obedient to the letter of the rules of faith. It 
was fond of discussion, was proud of its powers of reasoning, and yet was 
anxious to believe. Hence the tentative of Abelard was in accordance with 
the spirit of the age. Confined to his lectures this tentative was crowned 
with success; but attempted in a published work the latent heresy became 
apparent. His enemies called upon the ecclesiastical authorities to inter- 
tere. He replied with insults, and defied them. With that impetuosity 
which is s» paradoxical in timid men, he braved his enemies, hoping, per- 
haps, by showing a bold front, to intimidate them; perhaps, also, actuated 
by that singular impulse, which makes the same man who dares not face a 
single individual, recklessly insult a mass. 

ABELARD CONDEMNED AS A HERETIC. 
The defiance was accepted, and the combat began. It ended in the con- 
vocation of a council, in which it was decided, that Abelard’s doctrine was 
a denial of the reality of the three persons of the Trinity. He was con- 
demned to cast the book into the flames with his own hands :— 
‘When, however, | rose to deliver a profession and exposition of my faith,’ 
he says, ‘and express my real opinion in my own words, my adversaries 
declared that nothing more was necessary than that I should recite the Ath- 
anasian Creed, which any schoolboy could as easily have done. And lest 
I should seek to be excused through ignorance, as one to whom these sen- 
tences were not familiar, they had a copy of it brought to me to read. | 
read it out accordingly, as wellas I was able, sighing, and sobbing, and 
weeping the while. Then, like a convicted culprit, | was delivered into 
the custody of the Abbot of St. Medard; was led away to his cloister as to 
a prison; and immediately the council was dissolved. The abbot and 
brethren of that monastery, thinking { was thenceforward to remain with 
them, received me with the greatest exaltation, and by treating me with 
every attenticn, endeavoured in vain to console me. 

‘So blind and cruel a proceeding (as that of the council) met with such 
vehement reproach from all who heard of it, but every one who had taken 
a part in it strove to shift the blame from himself upon others, so that even 
my two rivals denied that the thing had been done by their advice, and the 
legate expressed before all men his abhorrence at the malignity of the 
French. Thereupon, moved by repentance, at the end of a few days, after 
having through momentary compulsion gratifie their animosity, they sent 
me back to my own monastery—where I had as many enemies as ever, 
seeing that their vicious lives and shameful behaviour made them look with 
constant suspicion upon one whose censures they could ill endure.’ 

The monks were not long in finding a means of ridding themselves of 
tbis intolerable censorship. He accidentally discovered that the Dionysius 
whom the monks claimed as the founder of their monastery was rot, as 
they believed, Dionysius the Areopagite. A furious discussion atose The 
abbot, of course, sided against Abelard, condemned him to be whipped and 
placed under strict surveillance. He escaped to the priory of St. Ayoul, 
where he was received with kindness. Here he had the cowardice to 
write to the Abbot of St. Denis a letter which is still extant, condemning 
his own discovery, and concluding that the venerable Bede (on whose 
authority Abelard had spoken) must have been mistaken: a conces- 
sion as useless as it was cowardly. 


BECOMES A HERMIT. 


He contrived to get himself freed from all obligation to live at St. Denis. 
The world was again opento him. He was poor, but he was free. He 
chose a lonely spot in the territory of Troyes, on the banks of the Ardisson, 
where he had once been wont to wander deep in his meditations and stu- 
dies. There he built an oratory of osiers and thatch, which be dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity. As he had been persecuted for his heresies on the Trini- 
ty there may have been some arriere pensee in this dedication. He was 
now rather more than fifty. Since the time of quitting the world fur a mon. 
astery, that isto say for ten or twelve years, he had neither seen Heloise, 
written to her, nor spoken of her. In his ‘ Confessions’ no word escapes 
him which would imply that her image was ever present to him during that 
period. M. de Remusatalso notices, as he could not fail to do, this silence 
and this oblivion, and in the genuine spirit of a biographer says, that the 
remembrance of Heloise was ‘enseveli et scelle comme dans la tombe au 
plus profound—de son cwur.’ This is truer than he suspects: Abelard’s 
heart wag indeed a fomd, and there was Heloise buried. 

‘ Strange are the vicissitudes of the life we are narrating,’ says M. de Re- 
musat. ‘ They multiply like the restless movements of Abelard’s soul — 
Audacious and sad, adventurous and plaintive, he has not succeeded in mas- 
tering fortune, and he knows not how to live in humble repose. No regu- 
lar and ordinary situation pleases him long. Wherever he appears he 
seems to seek a quarrel, to provoke oppression, and when he encounters re- 
sistance he is astunished atit and bewails it After great misfortunes come 
the petty miseries ; victim of serious passions he is also tormented by 
puerile passions ; he engagesin a domestic quarrel with the monks, and af- 
ter being condemned, prostrate as he appears, he mixes princes, and kings 
up in his quarrels, obtains his liberty, and as soon as he ootains it, being un- 
able to submit to the monastic life, he becomes a hermit.’ 7 

His repugnance to face the public after his disgrace we have already re- 








united sacred and profane sciences; and the success of this attempt was so 








lated. That once conquered, we may be sure that he fervently desired 


again to occupy the position which accorded so well with his motives of 
display and with his powers asa speaker. Of all the men that ever enter- 
ed the hermit’s cell and endeavoured to forget the world by peopling soli- 
tude with his own ‘ thick coming fancies.’ perhaps no man was ever less 
fitted for that mode of life than Abelard. No deep devotion stirred his soul. 
No unspeakable thoughts drove bim to solitude there to wrestle with them. 
No distorted views of man—no misanthropic scorn goaded him. His wasa 
nature that sought the glare of day. The admiration of men was necessary 
to him ; applause was his reward, his objectin life. And this object could 
not be long unattainable to such a man, with such talents. The fascination of 
his teaching, though doubtless somewhat aided by the notoriety of his life, 
was such as now appears marvellous. Itisonly by the utmost efforts we can 
conceive how he could have exercised such an influence by mere dialectical 
and rhetorical skill, employed on subjects which appear to our age little bet- 
ter than verbal quibbles. But in thosedays these verbal qubbies were the in- 
tellectual bread of thousands. The avidity of newly-awakened inquiry was 
almost exclusively absorbed by theology and dialectics. A passion tor know- 
ledge wasdiffused, and the only knowledge then prized wasthatof philosephy. 
Hence it is that Abelard, who had no original genius, nevertheless ran 
high in that age, which was singularly deficient in genius; hence it 1s that 
the fluent, subtle sophist could command an age that mistook dialectical sub- 
ueties for profound truths. As all the worthless and ambitious youth of 
Athens would flock around a Gorgias, from his lips to hear the true meth- 
ods of haranguing a populace or conducting a bad cause; so would all the 
inquiring minds of the twelfth century flock around an Abelard, from him 
to learn the subtle art of distinctions—the art of mastering the reasoning fa- 
culty, which was to guide them to eternal truth. 


NEW FAME AND NEW ENMITIES. 


In his retreat Abelard again taught numerous scholars. They built them- 
selves cabins in the neighbourhood, and lived more like hermits than dis- 
ciples. ‘Insupportable poverty,’ says he, ‘now aboye all things urged me 
to resume the business of teaching; since to dig | was not able and to beg 
1 Was ashamed.’ Pretty confession this for a hermit and philosopher ! ‘My 
scholars, too, of their own accord, provided everything that I needed, as 
well in food and clothing asin tillage of the ground and expense of building, 
in order that no household care might divert my mind from study. My 
oratory being found too small to contain even a small part of their nombers 
they enlarged it, and rebuilt it more solidly of stone and timber. Although 
it had been founded in the name of, and afterwards dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, yet, as there, whither I had come all fugitive and despairing, I had 
by the grace of Divine consolation, breathed for a while in peace, I now, in 
remembrance of this benefit, called it the Paraclete.” “ ’ 

With his returning popularity revived the ancient suspicions and enmi- 
ties which had pursued him. Bat now he had two new enemies; the one 
no less a person than Saint Bernard; the other Saint Norbert These two 
were powerful and implacable. They spoke so vehemently against his con- 
duct and bis doctrines that his principal friends deserted him, and many 
bishops and seigneurs turned from him in contempt; and ‘ even those,’ he 
says, ‘who preserved for me their ancient affection and respect, concealed 
it with all possible care, so great was the terror that was inspired by my 
enemies.’ 


His spirit sauk. He who when surrounded by scholars could accept 





with insolence the attacks of his enemies, could not maintain his bearing 
wheu he saw his scholars fall off. It was not for the truth he fought; it 
was always for display. No conviction had he to fight for ; no touch had he 
of that which makes a martyr. Terrors beset him; he was always dread- 
ing lest he should be dragged before the councils as a heretic; visions of St. 
Athanasius pursued by the Arian ee haunted him. ‘ God knows | of- 
ten fell into such great despair, that unable to find peace amongst Christians, 





{ meditated seeking out some distant country where the Gospel had not pene- 
trated, and there to live Christianly amidst the enemies of Christ.’ 

Deliverance from these fears was at hand; but it was only a deliverance 
into evil. Qua the promontory which stretches to the south of Vannes, in 
Lower Brittany, along the Bay of Morbihan, may still be seen the ruins of 
the ancient monastery of St. Gildas de Reuys; it is on the summit of a steep 
rock whose base is washed by the sea. There, in this wild spot, amongst 
a wilder race, did he expect to find a refuge. The Abbot of St. Gildas 
having died, Abelard was chosen his successor. This was a dignity to 
which he could hardly have aspired, and it is unknown by whose influence 
the offer was made to him: M. de Remusat suspects it was through the 
Duke of Brittany, Conan 1V. 

The new abbot miscalculated his powers when he fancied that he could 
reduce the wild licentiousness of those monks into anything like order. At 
St. Denis we saw him, though a simple monk, assume the office of censor ; 
how much more readily would he assume it as an Abbot! The monks of 
St. Gildas, however, were not so patient. To them an abbot was only a 
superior in debauchery ; and they with their concubines laughed at him be- 
cause he was unable to imitate their example. Here for the first time we 
pity him. For the first time his sufferings seem as intolerable as they were 
undeserved. In sucha place what could he do? In a barbarous country, 
ignorant of the language, the chief of a community which knew no sacred 
obligations, and put no check on their riotous debaucheries, men as ferocious 
as they were uncultivated, what occupation could he, the splendid sophist, 
find? What sympathy with his cultivated tastes, what admiration for his 
subule skill? There upon those solitary rocks, in the presence of the im- 
mensity of the ocean which roared at his feet, he would sit and meditate in 
inexpressible sadness on the vanity of all his endeavours. ‘ Often in m 
sea pid he says, ‘did I repeat that sentence, “ From the ends of the eart 

nave I cried to thee,O Lord, in the anguish of my heart.” For with what 
anguish that same undisciplined congregation of brethven tormented my 
heart both by day and night, when I reflected what perils beset my soul as 
wellas my body! I held it indeed for certain that should I attempt to make 
them observe that rule of life which they professed, they would not let me 
live; and if [did not perform this to the utmost of my power, I incurred 
damnation.’ It is during this period that (as M. de Remusat believes) he 
composed his elegies, ‘Ode flebiles,’ which, with the music, are still pre- 
served. 
PARACLETE. 

While matters were in this state ‘it happened,’ he says, ‘that the Abbot 
of St. Denis, in virtue of some ancient right which his abbey possessed over 
the monastery of Argenteuil, where my sister in Jesus Christ, rather than 
my wife, had taken the veil—drove all the nuns violently (violenter) from 
the monastery, and dispersed them in many places. On hearing this I set 
forth from Brittany, and invited Heloise, and such of her companions as were 
willing to follow her, to retire to Paraclete. 1 made them a present of this 
monastery with all its dependencies. ‘The bishop gave his consent, and the 
pope soon afterwards confirmed this donation, and added thereto certain 
privileges.’ Le : : 

Thus was founded the renowned institution of Paraclete, of which, in her 
twenty-ninth year, Heloise was the first abbess. The piety, the winning 
grace, the divine intelligence, and still diviner humanity, which characteris- 
ed Heloise, made her loved and respected as a saint, and the Church regard- 
ed her with pride; ‘The bishops loved her as a daughter, the abbots as a 
sister, and the laymen as a mother : and allalike admired her devotion, her 
prudence, and in all things her incomparable mildness and patience’ And 
yet this brave and gentle woman was bearing a burden to have tasked the 




















stoutest. This incomparable mildness and patience covered a seared and 
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sorrowing heart—a heart not fixed on Heaven, not yearning for another indulge it by returning kindness for kindness, small things _ great ones, | in thy heart. vee He loved thee a I did ~ ——- bm plunged a 
world, but fixed on the image of one man, too deeply loved, and yearning words for deeds. Would that your love, my dear, felt itself less assured in | us both in sin, was concupiscence, i be not love. I satisfie 7 thee my Al 
but juris happiness, The wise, mild abbes3, was a sorrowing woman ; but | ™Y regard, that so it might show the more solicitude. But now, alas! the miserable desires, and that was all the love L bore thee.’ Is not this bratal? rece 
her scrrows uever dimmed the brightness of her soul, never wore har good- | more secure I have made you, the more neglectful do I find you! Remem. The horrible trath which she tremblingly suspects, and ventures with an. er pi 
ness down, converting it to irritable peevishness. And yet ber, I entreat you, all that { have done, aud consider what you owe me in | guish and horror to suggest to him, he plainly, crudely avows. The sharp his i 
4 = return. ang it will inflicton her does not deter him. He told her in his previous atlet 
‘ O’er the twilight groves and dusky caves, ‘ While I partook with you in sensual enjoyment, it was doubtful to many foter not to molest him any more with her love plaints (e¢ ne obsistas mihi) ; sire 
Long sounding aisles, and intermingled graves, whether I was impelled by affection, or merely by desire; but now, the end | he tells her now that the Church alone demands her love; he never had now 
Black melancholy sits, and round her throws shows plainly in what spirit [ began—since | forbade myself all pleasures | any thing beyond desire for her. He proceeds to offer thanks to Heaven gare 
A deathlike silence and a dread repose ; in obedience to your will, reserving only the satisfaction of so becoming | that, by a cruel outrage, all ardour had been cooled in him; whereas to her he 8 
Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, more entirely yours Then think what must be the injustice, if, the greater | youth is reserved the greater sufferings of the heart throngh the continual frou 
Shades every flower, and darkens every green, my desert, the less be your requital—or rather none at all—especially | suggestions and torments of the flesh—sutferings which will Pf tye for her Rigi 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, when so little is demanded of you, and that little you can give so very | the martyr’s crown. He concludes with a prayer for his and her salvation : pra) 
And breathes a browner horror on the woods.’ easily. one of the most tender of all his compositions, ; calr 
It is believed that Abelard scarcely saw Heloise during this period, when ‘ By that God, then, to whom you have devoted yourself, I implore you ‘ The operation of this authoritative and most unsentimental pee. 5 gray 
he was exerting himself in settling her at the Paraclete ; but it has been re- to restore to me your presence in such wise as you can—that is, by writing | cation upon the feelings of Heloise,’ it has been well said, * must nave been g him 
marked, ‘ cold as he was to his heroic wife, even his frigid spirit felt a pang, me back something consolatory ;—if ouly on this consideration, that, 80 re- | severe but salutary. ‘ The hopes which she had not ceased to cherish, that Mar 
for himself, in finally relinquishing the communion of the sagely and grace- freshed, | may apply more cheerfully to my religious duties. In thet time, she might yet experience from the man for whom she had immolated her- j labc 
fully taught virgins of the Paraclete, for that of his cowled savages of St, | long past, when you used to solicit me to worldly pleasure, how frequent | self, some return of tender, soothing, and sustaining affection, were now ill 
Gildas.’ ‘Satan,’ he exclaims in his anguish, ‘ hath cast so many obstacles | Were your letters! How many the songs whereby you made the name of | finally dispelled ; suspense at least was over ; she clearly saw to what she 3 21s! 
in my way, that no place can I find wherein to rest in quiet or to live in safe- | your Heloise familiar to every voice, and re-echoed in every street, in eve- | was reduced, and, as was her wont, she took her part firmly—the part ‘ A 
ty; but wandering and fugitive am I driven about, as if the curse of Cain | TY house! And with how much greater propriety might you now call me | worthy of a soul like hers. ‘That she had been mistaken, was a fact now 4 pos 
were upon me.’* to God, than you then incited me to pleasure! Once more, I beseech you, | forced upon her conviction. But whatthen? What remained for her . aste 
‘ consider what you owe me—attend to my request—and so, briefly to end | who had not only believed in the idol, but had devoted herself to it in a rem 
HELOISE’S FIRST LETTER. this long epistle—Farewell, dearest.’ : threefold sacrifice ? What but to worship still—not indeed in the blind eve 
iis life was in constant danger at St. Gildas; several attempts had been| To this letter Abelard replied in a style worthy of him: cold, heartless, | integrity of former faith—not bowing to the real object as perfect in itself a she 
made to assassinate him ; and is spite of excommonications, and other strong pedantic, and egotistic. He excuses his silence on the ground that he had | —but to the mage of perfection which she herself had made.”* Ly bre 
measures, he saw that safety was not possible for him in hisabbey. He was | Complete confidence in her; he could not think she was in need of conso- nei 4 noes = pric 
obliged to fly. But even in his new asylum he did not feel himself secure ; lation or advice—she whom the divine grace had so abundantly assisted.— HELOISE’S THIRD LET E # - “A the 
he fancied he always saw the sword suspended over his head. It was at| Having devoted three paragraphs to this point, he then, with hisusual over-| —Heloise’s third letter—the last we have of hers—is in a very differen £ its | 
this time he wrote to a friend that long letter known as the ‘ Historia Cala- | Weeming egotism, passes on to himself and paints his deplorable situation.— | tone trom that of the two first; but perhaps, all things considered, it is a for 
mitatum,’ from which we have largely quoted. and which remains almost | He — the abbess and her nuns to pray for him, and sends them, to | not less affecting. She had been forbidden the only consolation she could 4 
the only authentic source of hisbiograpby . This is often compared to the that effect, a special form of prayer. He also requests that when he dies | receive ; she had been told not to write to her husband of her love; she had $ I 
* Confessions’ of Rousseau: in our opinion with great injustice to Rousseau ; they will see that his body be removed to their cemetery. As if she need- | been commanded toforget her love. Thaé is notin her power; but silence is: 4 of t 
the spirit which runs through it is only that of Roussean’s in its egotism. It} &d such an instruction! and she will be silent. ‘That you may not have to charge me,’ she writes, : and 
has neither bis eloquence, nor his unscrupulous analysis _It is egotistic, HER SECOND LETTER. ‘ with disobedience in any thing, my excessive sorrow refrains, at your x cla 
pedantic, aud cold. But to it we owe the splendid letters of Heloise. It . : hee a commands, from expressing itself in words: I will at least abstain in Le § 
was not meant for her eye; it came by accident into her possession. |The This called forth her second letter, wherein the passion rises to the ‘ height writing from those things which, in speaking, it is impossible to avoid. =f out 
emotions raised by its perusal may easily be divined in the passionate letter of its high argument.’ The idea of his death, which he has 60 complacent-| willthen withhold my hand from writing what [cannot restrain my tongue ‘ bei 
she addressed him on the subject. It was with bitter anguish that she read | ly presented to her, calls back all her former tenderness. Sobs break the | from uttering. Would to God that my heart were as prompt to obey me suf 
this history of his sorrows, a history not confided to her who could best | torrent of her eloquence, only to render it more piercing. as this hand is!” Then concealing the woman beneath the abbess, she col 
sympathise with it; to her who had the best right to his confidence; and} ‘ Spare us, I conjure you, spare us—above all spare me who am so utter- | writes to him solely of monastic matters. Henceforward she lived in rat 
this neglect made her aware of how coldly he had behaved to her tor so ly yours—from those cruel words which pierce our souls like the swords | sijence : she sacrificed all her life to the demands of Heaven and her hus- Sh 
many years in preserving un entire silence. While she could imagine him of death! Spare me those anticipations of death more terrible than death | and. « But inconsolable and indomitable, says M. de Remusat, ‘ she the 
absorbed in his religious duties, or in those studies which were to nourish itself ! : . oe If Llose you what hope will remain to me? obeyed but did not submit; she accepted all her duties without laying wi 
his intellect and strengthen him for his philosophic mission, she, in her un- | Wherefore should I continue in this pilgrimage of life, wherein T have 00] much stress upon them, and her soul never loved its own virtues.” This wi 
selfishness, could be content tbat he should forget her, or at least neglect her. | Other consolation than you, wherein | have no other happiness than that of | jast sacritice was not without its motivesto courage. It was for him she wi 
Why should she occupy his precious time? Why should that life, so precious | knowing you to be alive, since all earthly joys are denied me, since f am | qiq jt, and was content to do it. But now this renunciation of the de- ch 
to mankind, be wasted upon a woman? Heloise never for a moment thought | not even permitted to see you, which would at least remind me of my for- | }irh¢ of writing to him, of recalling to himthe deeply-regretted past, and of on 
of it. But when she found him pouring forth lamentations—when she foun |} mer existence. ; ; ' : pouring forth the burning expressions of unalterable love, was a sacrifice ev 
him consuming some portion ot his time in retracing the history of his life} ‘ Oh! if dare to say it—God has in every way been cruel unto me! O | without an object—or with only a selfish pedantry as an excuse. : ev 
and the story of his love—retracing them, not out of any incontrollable grief, | inclement clemency! ~O terrible Fortune! against me alone are all its ar- It is very conceivable that Abelard should not have approved of her let- se 
nor out of any lingering affection for the by-gone days, but out of a purely | rows exhansted. . ‘ i ters. In the first place he was an abbot, and as such he was, as it were, fe 
didaciic (or, more properly speaking, egotistic) motive, to show a sorrowing| ‘O most unfortunate of all unfurtunates! O most wretched of unhappy | ¢o)cq to assume the sanctity of one who had abjured the world. ‘ The ea 
friend that he, Abelard, had suffered more deeply—when she found this, it| ones! Exalted by you above all women, did f not obtain - eminence, | beliefs and habits of tne sacred office,’ says M. de Remusat, ‘ have this ad- ev 
did vccur to her that, it any one had aclaim to such confidence, it was she— only to suffer the more from the terrible fall which crushed us both? Amongst vantage, that they impel and authorise men to assume an attitude already a 
if any one should occupy his time, and should receive his letters, it was she. | 8© many great and noble women, who has ever equalled my happiness 1— previously established, both with respect to themselves and to others ; to sh 
The letter she wrote to him will never be forgotten by any one who has} Who has ever fallen into such an abyss of grief? Ah! when I think of Sie theen ciabistiuedn onl Sie aieda ann one both factitious aah ae ' ty 
read it. She begins with telling him how the recital of his woes has touch- | what I have lost, the grief J feel at such irre parable losses is increased by sincere ; to give them, in short, a part which they may enact in verfect ; m 
ed her; she then gently reproves him for not having written to her, and im- | the love I had for all that has been taken from me; and the bitterness of tranquility of conscience.’ Now it was not atall in conformity with such q he 
6 goatee hahaa, pier _— — wep on ” 80 = pateene sorrow has succeeded to the intoxications of a supreme voluptu- | | part that an abbess should be writing love letters to him; and this im- ; es 
8. In the style of the period, she quo e-| 0 . aes : : iety was : ' » glaring, because he felt within him no car- Z ¢ 
naca as an authority tor the friendship of the letters. She urges hitn to think | She then upbraids herself forthe miseries she has caused him, and exclaims cps dhe ate pee pei Sacco ane + adi = re git d 
of Paraclete as his creation, and therelore needing his care ; thus, as has been | ‘ Must, then, women always be the curse of great men!’ and ‘proceeds to eee Ss aaa pon a tall eee a Leteushal nation is Saas bot] hoe | né 
well said, ‘ in approaching the fata! topic that lay most painfully deep with- | quote Scripture against herself and her sex. ; 5 Ie fe 4 + “pt Meer = pe ‘ Ti ; ‘ga ‘ ed - ; * 
z gu pic tt ) I y P quote 1S : ; ae ’ : and himself fromthe contemplation of their past delights, which he regard- : se 
~ her breast, ty her, with softly stealing and gracefully-reluctant step, | ‘If I must confess the hee of my Pe ype —. she ome, oiae wind ; - 
vancing towards it through the medium of an appeal to the religious con- | ‘ [ am not quite penitent enough to appease God, whom I always accuse o Be a pies , —e . 
science of Abelard, aguleet’ the indifference ke hed dheows to the welfare of being see éounk towards you. I offend God by my indignation against his | |, be “ _— eee ee bw cc poensge tel nd a : : 
his spiritual daughters in general.’ Her heart swelling with tenderness and | Providence more than | satisfy him by my penitence: for is that a penitence sient ra catnentinis akties a Sota tains Cent pe with the 2 > ¥ r oe st 
sadness; half ashamed of being forced thus to upbraid him, by recalling to | for sins, when, whatever the corporeal infliction, the mind still preserves |) 0 anche. 4 a M — Pie _ on ~ f‘Le R - 9 Te Re eng | le 
him her constancy and sacrifice, she breaks forth into these words :— the wish to sin, and burns with the same desiresas before? tennatated thoes inne his Prentice sine Prvach of th » thirteenth ~~ on ’ 3 F 
_ ‘ Long ago, in the weak trembling commencement of my religious cal- ‘ Asto me, those delights of love which we have known will not be bau- and Buss Rabutin translated them into the gallantries of the Hotel d ot A j l¢ 
ling, it gave me uo small surprise to find that you forget me so far, that, nei- | ished from my thoughts. Whichever way I turn they present themselves beuillet, Ital Ss ‘aie German and England have all their version " hi h / \ 
ther moved by duty to God, nor affection tor me, nor by the example of holy | before me, and their illusions do not spare me even in sleep. During the| joao p - wih , +f omy at wend 1; ’ d 4 oo Be : fe 
fathers—agitated as I was, and wasted by continual sorrow—did you ree ceremonies of Mass, where prayers should be most pure, the remembrance | 1h. «, coal pre A poet’ "Whame Wied por la nel B ie pe 
to console me by word in your presence, or by letter in your absence. ‘To | of those pleasures so captivates my miserable heart that | am more occupied Seminal a pin sem aa > el | ep Recent ovict ge — h ” - 
whom, nevertheless, you know that you are buund in the stronger obliga- | with their turpitades then with prayer. Atthe time when [ ought pot ng ee quibbling dan queiend, "acai, Seennibeten ke te ort ¢ pe f 
a gee erp tg weg engaged in the — compact of nuptial sacra- der at pp tegen sy) I have committed, I rather sigh after those which I twelfth century. The reality to us looks like an affectation; it would be an af- i 
fest toall the world y Be Ic ys on wang vith 2 —- ae Sa a Ss : mead , fectation now. But beneath this pedantry there beats a true and simple u 
‘ins aemeenil tam bak weasel, Wika, sa yon ee the a tenanadine THE DEPTH OF HER LOVE. eo 2 and the heart is always eloquent. ‘ Iftaste has not adorned the P 
sorrow, have sole and undivided power to copsole me. You alone it is that Of tne many remarkable points in this confession, none strikes us more Mae, pe hn. ee See ee ate tae = = = - <a h 
have power either tc sadden, to rejoice or to comfort me _You alone, too, | forcibly than the frankness with which an abbess, high in the esteem of the graces of form; and caliente ‘one he don aapenent with oa pre ty R 
it is that fully owe me this; the more fully, as everything which you requir- | Church for her piety and devotion, declares, what thousands feel, but dare | 04 hand may cover it, yet is it always to be known by its movements } ut 
ed f so amply performed; and that, unabie to offend you in any thing, I con- | not admit, even to themselves. The wise, mild abbess, whom bishops ‘lov- | |. 41,, Geddaed of Vicail was known ty her walk éacéssn satuiides! & il 
sented, at your command, to sacrifice myself. | Nay, more, and wonderful | ed as a daughter,’ knows herself to be deficient in the virtues attributed to 6 y ahaa P “a ? 
to tell euch was the very madness of my love, that what alone it relished, | her, and confesses without remorse that remorse is unknown to her. Ano- HELOISE THE ABBESS. ; ; 
that did it cast away without hope of recovery, when, at your desire, I | ther point to ve noted is the passionate nature of the woman. As we said 


To resume our narrative; the few succeeding years were, perhaps, the 

culmest of Abelard’s life: and it is to this period that mast be referred 

the composition of almost all his works. While he was thus endeavouring 

in works to consolidate his fame, Heloise was daily rising more and more n 
% 


changed both mind and habit, that so I might show you to be sole possessor | before, she was no mystic. The convent to her was a tomb, into which she 
of my person and my heart. voluntarily entered, while her heart was beating with all the riotous pulses 
How touching is her reticence! She speaks of this sacrifice because she | of aonien life. And so much the greater must we esteem her sacri- 
is forced to justity her reproaches, but she speaks of it in the gentlest man- | fice, when we see that not even the honours and ambitions which usually 
ner. replace in an abbess the passions of the world, had any power over ber. 
‘And much as I have injured you,’ she continues, naively referring to | Love had undivided empire over her loving heart. In the stillness of the 
herself as the cause of his misfortunes, ‘ yet well you know how much I am | convent love was ever present to her; aloog its dusky aisles she paced, re- 
innocent. calling the scenes of the past ; in the monotony of prayer the one never-tir- 
When women upbraid, it is seldom that they use such language; it is sel- | ing image was before her. : ‘ 
dom they accuse themselves and extenuate their lovers. But Heloise, ‘They proclaim me chaste,’ exclaims Heloise, ‘ who do not know me to 
though forbearing, has one galling thought, which would have made the let-| be a hypocrite. They confound purity of the body with virtue, although 
ter of any other woman acrid, vehement, and resentful. She who has done | virtue resides in the soul, not in the body. In the presence of men I 
so much for him, suspects at least that his love for her was never better than | receive praises; but before God I merit none. I - for a religious 
animal desire. woman in these days when the greater part of religion is hypocrisy 
‘Tell me,’ she exclaims, ‘ tell me if you can, wherefore, since my seclu- | —when the greatest praises are bestowed on him who does not offend public 
sion from the world, a seclusion which you required of me, you have so ne-| opinion. ... But God knows that, in all states of life, | have feared less 
glected and forgotten me, as to have denied me the happiness of your pres- | to offend Him than to offend you, and desired more to please you than 
ence and conversation, no less than the consolation of your letters, being ab- | Him. Your command, and no divine vocation, made me take the veil. Be- 
sent. Tell me, then, if you are able: otherwise ta tell you what I} hold, then, what a miserable life I lead—I who have made such fruitless 
think, and what all the world suspects—it was concupiscence rather thau | sacrifices, and yet dare not hope for recompense in heaven! For a long 
friendship, the desire of pleasure rather than love, which attached you to | time my dissimulation deceived you, as it deceived others, since hypocrisy 


into the notice of the Church, of which she was considered a luminary. Her 
learning and intelligence were such that all France was proud of her ; and 
felt for her an interest‘ qui resemblait a’ engouement.’ The chiefs of the 
Christian Charch treated with her ona footing of equality. And she, poor 
thing would have gladly given her veil, her cross, her fame, and her digni- 
ties, once more to have heard some youthful student singing under her 
window that she was the mistress of maitre Pierre! That was the glory 
she coveted ; to be his mistress was greater than to be mistress of the 
world. 
This was divined by the Euglish poet, Walter de Mapes, whose ‘ Jovial 
Priest’s Confession’ bas been so felicitously translated by Leigh Hunt.— 
Walter perceived that the heart of a woman still beat beneath the robes of 
the abbess. ‘The bride,’ he says, ‘seeks her beloved Palatinus, whose ig 
whole spirit was divine ; she wonders why he keeps aloof from her like a 
stranger, he whom she had warmed in her arms and on her bosom.’ 
‘Nupta querit ubi sit saus Palatinus, 

Cujus totus extitit spiritus divinus, 


; Se : : Querit cur se subtrahat quasi peregrinus / 
me. From the moment that you ceased to desire, all your demonstrations | seemed to you to be religion, and since recommending yourself to my pray- Quem ad sua ubera foverat et sinus.’ 
of affection suddenly disappeared. ers you desire of me that which I await from you.’ M. de Remusat would conclude from the foregoing, that Nupta was one j 
‘This, my dearest one, is not so much a conjecture of mine as that of ev- his extraordinary charge of hypocrisy would be made by no one but designation of Heloise. The term seems to us peculiarly happy. Walter \ & 
ery one else ; the opinion is public, not private. Would to God that I alone | herself; and yet, as she meant it, it was true: her heart was not fixed on | 4, Mapes, though speaking of an abbess, regards her salaly on& ween, o ‘ 
held this opinion, and that your love could find some one to make its apolo- | God, but on Abelard; and in performing the religious functions she was . 


: i ning fur her husband; and there is great significance in this | 
gy, whereby my grief might be assuaged! Would to God that 1 could im- | merely oing through certain formulas which to her, at least, had not their yar ah oo a rd. é g } 9 
agine Occasions for your neglect, to excuse you and couvince myself.’ full significance. And she who wrote this was an abbess History has no ; 
We know of few things more pathetic than this. The horrible nature of | parallel to this woman’s unconquerable love and grand sincerity. So little DEATH OF ABELARD. 
the suspicion which forces itself upon her, and which is unfortunately justi- Sees it enter her head to play a part which fate and general esteem had as-| The thread of the narrative is here broken; we know nothing of Abelard 
fied by the general opinion, produces not the mere agony of a woman find- | signed to her—that when her piety is lauded, she confesses that her devotion | or Heloise for some years. But we find him afterwards re-opening his 
pe Sh ped unworthy and herself his dupe; to her it was a suspicion, | is not to God, but to Abelard. And this extraordinary confession comes | school in Paris, and almost reviving the enthusiasm of former days. He 
which, if true, struck at the very root of her existence, which made her life | from her spontaneously; it is the cry of a wounded heart, reproachfully | did not continue long, however, as a teacher. His opinions again drew 
worthless, her heroic sacrifices useless or worse. In the conviction of his | telling Abelard how he has mistaken her; it is no artifice to excite his mA upon him the persecution of the Church. Saint Bernard, in particular, was 
love she had found strength to bear any thing; and now was this conviction | miration—to awaken his gratitude, or to arouse his remorse; it is the sim- | restless in his attacks; and the great miracle-worker was more powerful 
baseless? She begs him to deceive her , entreats him to forge any lying ex- | ple utterance of the truth. She will not consent to figure imposingly in his | than the logician. We have no space here to detail all the petty squabbles 
cuses, in order that she may once more believe. This is not said in words, | eyes; she willnot consent that he should esteem her for qualities which she | which disturbed this portion of his life. Enough, if we add, that he was 


but her anguish at the suspicion, and her wish to be deceived, plainly sug-| has not. All her claims upon him are the claims of exalted affection and | once more tyrannically condemned to silence and his opinions stigmatised 
gest to Abelard the course he ought totake. The close of her letter we 


, boundless submission to his will. as heresies. So they were. His defenders, in their sympathy with that 

must give :— 4 —— protest which he made in favour of human reason, a that this very pro- 
‘Consider, I beseech you, what it is that I ask; you willsee that it is little, ABELARD’S REPLY. test was a heresy. Religion, in those days, was excluded from all examina- 
and more easy for you to give. While I am deprived of your presence, do, To this letter Abelard replied by asermon. In her avowals he persists | “00; and Abelard, in attempting to explain the Trinity, was looked upon 


at least, by the offering of words, which you so abundantly possess, afford 
me the sweetness of your aspect. Vainly may I expect you to be liberal in 
deeds, if | find you a niggard of your words. So mach 

myself to have nocteell 


in seeing a laudable humility; in fact, judging of her by himself, he be- | 9a charlatan by those who did not regard him asa heretic. Explain that 
lieves her passionate self-reproaches to be nothing but ie rhetoric of ac- | Which is inexplicable! solve problems which are too high for human reason! 
, too, as | had believed | ting, that she abases herself in order to be exalted. Having made this Why then yo who attempt this are greater than man? Such was the sub- 
trom you, by complying with every thing for your | coarse mistake he proceeds with a coarser pedantry to warn her lest. in | Stance of the attacks his temerity called forth. Abelard’s attempt to bring 


sake, and devoting myself so constantly to all your wishes! —_It was no re- seeming to avoid praise, she should in reality be seeking it, thus imitating Reason into Religion, may be said to be among the first indications of Lu- 
ligious devotion that impelled my tender youth to embrace the austerity of | the Galatea of Virgil. : ther. Luther succeeded in so doing ; that was his heresy. f 

a monastic life, but simply your command. If, then, I have hereby merited ‘ Et fugit ad salices, et se cupit ante videri.’ On the other hand, they wronged Abelard who fancy he was not sincere 
nothing from yourself, think how vain has been my labour; since no re- sv, Ccateamge p90 P , in his faith. His whole works amply testify to this sincerity. His letter 
ward on this account can 1 receive from God, for love of whom, it is plain, I He recals to her the memory of their love; and he does so, not to revel | t) Heloise, in which he endeavours to assure her that, in spite of his cons 
have done nothing. with her in that remembrance, but to lecture her as a confessor, and to con- 


4 , : : demnation, he has never swerved from the path of Christianity, is very 
‘When, indeed, you hastened to devote yourself to God, I followed you | ¥™°® her that God had been just tothem. ‘Remember,’ he says, ‘that we touching. 


in the religious habit, or rather went before you. For, as if remembering lived are in voluptuous obscenities: that even during Passion week 
Lot's wife, who turned to look behind her, you bound me to God by the sa- | ™Y crimima desires knew no restraint, and I dared to vanquish your ecru- 
cred vesiure and the monastic profession, before you bound yourself. In ples aud overcome your refusal, by inflicting blows, Ng seta which lets us For those wicked perverters, who are wise unto others’ perdition, declare, 
that one thing, I own, | deeply grieved and blushed to find your confidence tolerably well into the secret of his conduct wy toys ier. “¢ for these that in logic I am excellent, but that in the doctrine of Paul I em grievously 
inme shaken. 1, Heaven knows, would, at your desire, have followed or | §'"* he is now penitent—O most penitent J He has been justly punished ; | a efcient. They extol the acuteness of my intellect, but deny the purity of 
preceded you, unhesitating, even to the realms of Vulcan. My heart dwelt | 224 bids her think so too: for in Fulbert’s vengeance he sees only divine my Christian faith. Herein, methinks, they are led rather by surmise than 
not with me, but with yourself. And now, above all, if it be not with you, clemency. The whole tone of his letter ae revolting, but there is something by sagacious experience. I seek not to be a philosopher to the spurning at 
it is aetiane ry —— you there is noexistence for it. But then, I be- Narr ere fg semper a hw aa we hen Sack auvan Aiteade t Goo sebaties of Canin, dees rth pon. be 
seech, let it find itse ri "OU: ¢ : . : R > svand. e had to oO him ane po a ? alvati ’ 
ee es ee ee en oe happy ote will be, f you do bat you do but to God her heart was aon. He replies, ‘Christ is thy husband-—the hus- name under Heaven can oo = — 
‘Londo and Westminster Review,’ No lzii., p- 185. band of the whole Church; keep him steadfastly before thy eyes, carry him *< London and Westminster Review,’ 


‘ My sister Heloise, once dear to me in the world, now most dear to me 
in Christ, it is my logical science that has prejudiced me in men’s opinion. 
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After his condemnation he retired to Cluni, where Pierre the Venerable 
received bim as a brother. In this monastery he spent the remaining great- 
er part of his days; calm, at peace with the world and himself, nourisbing 
his intellizence by study, but no longer endeavouring to occup the world's 
attention. Indeed, he who had hitherto been goaded by the insatiable de- 
sire of notoriety, who had loved the noise and scandal of popularity, was 
now an example of austere humility. He clothed himself in the coarsest 

rments; took no heed of his person; silent, his eyes fixed on the o. 
Fe shunned the regards of men, and seemed as anxious to efface himself 
from their memories, as he had former!y been to engrave himself there. 
Rigid in all his religious duties, he devoted the rest of his time to study and 
prayer. ‘ Calm he had found,’ as has been beautifully said, ‘ but it was the 
calm of latest evening, upon whicn was fast stealing the darkness of the 
grave.’ He was fast sinking, when his friend the Abbot of Cluni urged on 
him the necessity of change of air. He was removed to the Priory of St. 
Marcel, on the river Saone, near Chalons. There he continued his life of 
laborious study, in spite of his weak health ; and this he continued till his 
illness took an alarming aspect, and he expired in his sixty-third year, on the 
21st of April, 1142. 

Abelard, as we previously saw, was anxious that bis body should be de- 
posited in Paraclete. But he belonged at the time of his death to the Mon- 
astery of Cluni; and the monks yloried too much in the possession of his 
remains to be prevailed upon to give them up. Pierre the Venerable, how- 
ever, felt that the body belouged by right to Heloise ; and he resolved that 
she sheuld have it. ‘ On a dark November night, full six months after the 
brethren of St. Marcellus had interred his remains within the walls of their 
priory,aud while they were preparing to erect a monument over his grave, 
the Abbot Peter, with some confidential assistants, raised the corpse from 
its resting-place, deposited it in a carriage, and immediateiy set out with it 
for the Paraclete.’ 

CHARACTER OF HELOISE. 


Heloise survived him one-and twenty years, continuing to be the object 
of universal veneration. Her contemporaries ranked her above all women, 
and posterity has ratified what the enthusiasm of contemporaries pro- 
claimed. 

She was indeed a great, heroic woman; one of those creatures formed 
out of the finest clay of bamanity ; with every thing that can render a human 
being loveable or great. Her intellect was the least part of her, yet that was 
sufficiently great to have raised her to a distinguished rank amongst her 
contemporaries. It was an eager inquiring mind; wise and capacions, 
rather than creative. But her character was of greatness ‘all compact.’— 


She bad not only endurance—that is a feminine viru\ue—she had courage of 


the highest sort, she had firm and steady w://. She bore up against sorrow 
with a noble activity; the weight that was on her heart did not interfere 
with the performance of all her duties. Not moaning over irreparable 
woes did sie pass her time; but in active daty, in beneficent endeavour ; 
cheering the downcast, comforting the sad, instructing the ignorant. That 
one supreme virtue—self-abnegation—she possessed in a degree few have 
ever equalled, Selfishness—man’s original sin—with which is connected 
every baseness that degrades our nature—selfishness (as distinguished from 
self-love) had no place in her soul; her interests and her pleasures were 
fergotten when the wislies of her lover were concerned; and life was an 
easy sacrifice to her, because she thought so little of self. There is, how- 
ever, something inexpressibly sad in contemplating the utter waste of such 
a life. To think that so much self-abnegation, the rarest of all qualities, 
should have been wasted on an Abelard, who was not ouly unworthy of it, 
but absolutely unable to appreciate it. To think of oue so framed for enjoy- 
ment, 80 eager to enjoy, having bestowed her heart on a man who seduced 
her in cold blood, and who never thought of her otherwise than asa toy ; 
to think of that fine intellect, and still finer heart, shut up in a cloister at an 
age when lite to most is but just opening; and this, purely to gratify the 
diabolical selfishuess of one whe never loved her; to think of that brave 
nature, with its readiness to endare, its courage to forbear, and its power of 
self sacrifice, !aken from the wide sphere of the world, wherein its energies 
migiit have toand scope, and placed in a convent, there to perform a rou- 
tine of duties, neglected, forgotten by him for whom she entered there ; who 
when he does consent to uotice her, writing to her in the coldest, cruelest 
strain, and forbidding the iadulgence of ler sule delight, the utterance of 
love for him; when we think of all this, we find it impossible to join Mr. 
Fletcher in wishing that as Heloise forgave Abelard, ‘fur her sake, at least, 
let the hand of censure press lightly on his memory.’ We are so much in 
love with her, that, for her sake, we would do almost any violence to our 
feelings iu this respect, but it is impossible for as to think of her without 
augmenting the scorn we feel for him. A character sucb as his, if rightly 
estimated, must be fruitful in lessons; but we see no gain that can acrue 
from allowing our feelings for Heloise to interfere with oar estimate of bim. 
His life was sad; but it extorts from us little pity. It was a life of weak- 
ness and selfishuess, of insolence and cowardice, if he sometimes paid the 
penalty of wealkuess—if his end was a sad humiliation after the brilliancy 
of his beginuing—we can but note the fact: it stirs us to ae@vpity, because 
his errors were not the errors of a generous soul. Inthe wordsof M. de 
Remusat, we wouid say, ‘ Que sa triste vie cependant ne nous le fasse pas 
trop plaiudre; il vécui dans l’angoisse et mourut dans l’hamiliation, mais 
il eut dela gloire et il fut aimé.’ 
ee 
ECHOES FROM 'THE BACKWOODsS. 
BY CAPTAIN LEVINGE.—CONTINUED. 
CHAPTER IIL. 

Milicete Indians—The Idea of Comfort—Canoes—Salmon Spearing—Wild 

and Water-fowl —Genus Tetrao—Skunks—Bears—Governor gammoned. 


The bunting grounds of the Milicete tribe of Indians border the St. John; 
every possible means has been tried by the different governors to inculcate 
domestic habits, to induce them to cultivate the soil and to build houses, 
but to no parpose ; however, after much persuasion on the part of Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, one of the chiefs consented to build a house; when it was 
completed, he requested the goveraor should come and see what he had 
done. He had built a house and laid outa great deal of money in the cons 
straction of it; but upon further observation it was discovered that be had 
bnilt his wigwam jnside. 

Some words of their language are beautifully soft and expressive ; the ri- 
vers, for Justance, are named with regard to their character; the Washade- 
Moak signifies the * river of the rapids ;’ the Begaguiimmick, the ‘ dancing 
stream,’ and the Oromucto, the ‘deep rolling river.’ Each {ndian tribe has 
its peculiar form and pattern for every thing they make and wear; the ca- 
noes, paddles, snow shoes; the embroidery in birch-bark, in porcupine’s 
quills, moosehair, or wampumy; the latter is cut from the shell of the clam- 
fish, but is gradually going out of use as Venetian beads find their way from 
the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains. Some of these patterns are decided- 
ly Egyptian, and would be worthy of copying for borders, ornaments, or la- 
dies’ work. : ¥ ; 

The canoes of the Milicete Indians are in the best possible taste, and of 
the most graceful forms of any of the tribes of North America. These most 
ao of craft average from one to three and twenty feet in length, and weigh 
wae ea hundred and twenty pounds, and are pat together 

i > Ome any description; the ribs and flooring are mide of 
white cedar,* over which is stretched a covering of bark of the white birch; 
best when obtained in the winter months. The whole is sewed together 
with the roots of the sprace-tir split, and the seams secured and made wa- 
ter-tight, with he pitch or resin obtained fromthe white pine, or the spruce- 
fir. So frail ave they, that it generally costs two or three duckings, by way 
of apprenticeship, before the uninitiated can attempt to navigate, or even 
preserve their equilibriuminu them, The Indians will carry them on their 
heads for long j yurneys through the woods, frequently with the addition of 
a quarter of moose meat, or any other heavy load cn ‘their backs. 

When the salmon make their appearance in the Nashwak, fleets of canoes 
each containing a couple of Indians, leave Fredericton to spear them by torch 
light. The fish, checked by the falls, are collected in great numbers in the 
= below. _ Nothing can be more exciting than this scene, the canoes 
ha —_ in “y cee by the foaming tide, the skill displayed by the 

ans in forcing them up the rapids, and fending them off the rocks, or al- 
lowing them to plunge’ head-foremost down stream, when suddenly bring- 
ing them to, they transfix their fish. The eagerness of the chase, the contrast 
of the flaming torches with the black masses of woods and the fine attitudes 
of the men dashing at the salmon with their long spears, form a wild and 
most animating picture. The spear, which is most destructive, is ver 
simple in its constraction, and does not lacerate or spoil the fish "As rid 
OT iron is fastened between two jaws made of rock maple, into the colts 
long light fir pole. When the fish is struck, the jaws open far sneagh to al- 
low the spike to pierce and break the vertebrie of ~ le 
round the fish at the same time, hold it fast. 
Wane mumerous in the St. John river, and grow toa great size. 

t g up stream, they jump out of the water to a great height.— 
A good story 18 told of an old sqaaw; whilst paddling down the river, one 
of these fish jumped on board of her canoe with such impetus, that 8 snust 
oe gone clean through the bottom, had not Molly Greenbaize, quick as 
ightning, seized it | the tail, before the head and shoulders of the Ash had 
got well through, and its progress thus arrested, it did the duty of a lug 
until she contrived wo work her canoe ashore. The trout fishing is enacliont 


the spine, which, closing 


__ the Albion. 





and nowhere tu be excelled; except, perhaps, in the Labrador, No soon- 
er does the ice break up, than myriads of flies appear upon the water, and 
the trout come upon them at once. The Indians, not being disciples of 
izaak Walton, know no other means of fishing for them, than by cutting a 
hole in the ice, when the largest fish instantly come to the aperture, and 
will take almost any kind of bait ; they, however, do not consider them 
worth the trouble of fishing for, and only resort to the piscatorial art when 
in actual want, on a hunting expedition, or when other game fails. In the 
Redhead river, some few miles trom St. Jolin, ave to be caught the most de- 
licious trout: it isa back water from the sea, which it occasionally affects at 
very high spring tides, and which, no doubt, has its influence on the flavour 
of the fish. In the Lough Lomond lakes, alsoin the chain of lakes beyond 
the Bald Mountain, having their outlet in the Musquash marshes, and in the 
rivers connecting these lakes, the fly-fishing is excellent. 

There isa description of large herring, called gasperoe, which, in partic- 
ular seasons, ran up the rivers in shoals; they are taken in quantities with 
large landing-nets, in the pools below the rapids, in the eddies, and in the 
cavities of the rocks : black bass also will rise to a red fly, and afford good 
sport to the angler, and when caught they are not to be despised on the ta- 
ble. Inthe month ef June and July the ‘ passenger pigeons,’ described by 
Wilson as darkening the sun tor days, when on their migratory flights, ar- 
rive in New Brunswick. Their favourite resorts are the neglected clearan- 
ces overgrown with wild raspberries and strawberries (which are their fa- 
vourite food), also on the great mosses and barrens, covered with cranber- 
ries aud whortleberries, where they are to be found in great quantities, and 
from amongst which they rise singly or in pairs, are strong on the pinion, and 
afford excellent sport. They have a long, wedge shaped tail, the ends of 
which being cut off previous to putting them into a trap, astonish them so 
the moment they attempt to fly, that they go off quite us game as the best 
biue rocks of ‘ Red House’ celebrity. 

The woodcock of the New World is much smaller than that of Europe 
and, in the plumage, differs materially, inclining more to a fawn colour, par- 
ticularly on the breast, where the shades of that colour are beautifully del- 
icate. They appear in the spring for a short time, on their migration north- 
ward, and on their return are to be found from the middle of August, until 
driven south by the frosts, which set in generally by the end of October. — 
Their haunts are in the alder and cedar swamps, along the outskirts of the 
‘Great Bush,’ and the margins of the clearances, particularly where they 
have been suffered to copse. In Upper Canada and the United States, they 
are particularly partial to the Indian corn or maize, when planted in low 
lands. They are very quick on the wing, and when flushed get up a shrill 
whistle. The woodcuck of the Western Isles is the same as that of North 
America; and [ have heard that there they are to be met with in great 
numbers. 

What has been said of the habits of the woodcocks, apply to those of the 
American snipe; but the latter fly much heavier, and, in consequence, 
are more easily killed than the European snipe, and are rather larger.— 
They are to be found in abundance at Musyaash, on the St. Andrew’s road, 
Gagetown, Sheffield, in the islands on the St. John River, the Gemsegs, and 
the ‘Grand Lake’ meadows. 

A high-couraged pointer, particularly of the Russian breed, is best adap- 
ted to find woodcocks in these wocds, when, by fastening a bell round their 
necks, you can never be at a loss to know when chey have come to a point, 
a practice generally followed on the Continent and in the Pontine marshes. 
Woodcock shooting is managed precisely as in New Brunswick, and the cov- 
eris generally so thick, that the only chance to shoot the birds is at first 
sight. Should any of my readers have pursued this game in the neighbour- 
hood of ira Ponti, they may have encountered that prince of Cacciatori, 
Scapellata, who kills more woodcocks than any man in Italy; but he is a 
most provoking dog to follow, for, amongst other poaching contrivances, he 
has a habit of imitating the noise made by a cock when flushed, so complete- 
ly, as to deceive the sportsman, to cause him perpetually to cock his gun, 
and as often to curse Scapellata? 

The duck tribe are very numerous, including the wood-duck, harle- 
quin, and blue-winged teal. An Indian will kill from forty to fifty ducks 
and geese in the day, on the Grand Lake meadows and Musquash marshes: 
his watchful habits, guarded movements, and the colour of his canoe ex- 
actly corresponding with that of the sedge and bullrushes, at once pro- 
claim him the man of all others to surprise waterfowl. The‘ birch par- 
tridge, or ‘ruffed grouse,’ and the ‘ spruce partridge,’* or ‘ dusky grouse,’ 
are beautiful specimens of the genus Tetrao, and are constantly met in all 
parts of the forests. They perch upon trees; and when suddenly disturbed 
in the great bush, will fly up into the nearest tree, when the whole covey 
or pack become an easy prey to the American sportsman, who begins by 
shooting the lowest bird first, and so on; otherwise, should he kill one 
upon the uppermost branches, its fall would disturb all beneath, and they 
would instantly fly off: however, when come upon suddenly, amongst 
brushwood or in clearances, they will get up and fly, like red grouse. 

There is alsoa peculiarity appertaining to this bird, which I have never 
seen mentioned by its many describers; it is that of burying itself under 
the snow. This was first pointed out tome, when on a hunting expedi- 
tion, by Sabatiste’s desiring me to prepare for ashot. After straining my 
eyes in all directions, I was not a little surprised to see old John stoop 
gently down at my feet, and press the snow with his hand, when, with a 
whirr, whirr, a fine birch partridge burst from the snow, and flew off, 
shaking a shower from his pinion. When about to ensconce themselves, 
they charge into the snow with all their might, directing their flight so as 
to be near the surface, the impetus carrying them some way into it, suffi- 
ciently far to prevent foxes and lynxes being attracted to the spot; indeed, 
so smal! is the orifice in the snow, the particles of which naturally fall 
over it, thatthe unpractised eye might pass numbers of these birds thus 
concealed. The initiated will, however, soon detect a sea-green spot of 
reflected light in the disturbed snow. Numbers of these birds become an 
easy prey to the Indian, who, in the early months of their winter's hunt- 
ing (when the snow is so soft that the birds can easily hide in it), how- 
ever other game may fail, need never go supperless to bed —_ Lloyd, in his 
* Northern Field-Sports,’ mentions this same peculiarity in the habits of 
the black cock and capercailzie, during the Scandinavian winters. 

Bears, and lynxes, called lucifers, are the only animals of prey in New 
Brunswick ; and vermin are very numerous, among which is a description 
of polecat, called a ‘skunk,’ of which the Indians are in great dread, and 
hoid in utter abhorrence: they are disgusting beyond description, and 
when wounded or pursued, nature has given them the power of ejecting 
to great distances, and with remarkable precision, the most fetid fluid, 
that, should it touch any part of the dress, it must be immediately burnt, 
as the smell is intolerable. The lucifer, a large kind of wild cat, is very 
destructive to the deer, passing from tree to tree, until they get directly 
over their prey, whenthey pounce from a lofty branch, and rarely fail in 
fastening upon the deer’s back, holding on by their teeth and talons, until 
their victitn sinks from pain and exhaustion. 

Wherever the forest has suffered from fire, raspberries spring up in quan- 
tities; these are the favourite food of the bear. In winter they lie in a tor- 
pid state in some hollow tree; a scathed pine is generally selected, sur 
rounded by a thick nndergrowth of birch and raspberries, which have suc- 
ceeded the devastation caused by the fire. The greatest care is taken by 
bruin to obliterate all traces of his abode; but, to the searching eye of the 
Indian, certain scratches of the bear’s claws on the charred surface of the 
tree, disclose his winter quarters, when an axe soon prostrates the tree‘ 
which, bursting in its fall, bundles bruin out, very much to his astonish- 
ment. 

The only opportunity T ever had of shooting a bear, was wheu lying down 
to rest upon a cranberry barren; a huge she-bear came trottiug along with 
her cub, when, just as [ was in the act of tiring at her, the Indian knocked 
up the rifle. They will parry any blow made at them with an axe with the 
greatest ease; and when accompanied by their young, the Indians gener- 
ally give them a wide berth, for, if then wounded, they will rush upon their 
assailant. 

In the chase of the bear, the Indians prefer slugs to a single ball, as the 
latter, unless it strikes point blank, will not penetrate the skull, and if not 
killed dead (by being shot through the brain or heart), they will otten sud- 
denly spring up and show fight. But a very experienced hand at it sill 
hug a bear, and, by dexterously seizing him by the windpipe, will choke 
him. 

The flesh of a young bear is excellent; and the paws, in particular, are 
reckoned a greater bonne-bouche than the tongue of the rein-deer, the hump 
of the bison, or the mouffle of the moose; 80 good is it, that on one occasion 
the governor of the province, a gourmand and courtier (on his way to the 
seat of government), dined at the mess at St. John, and eat plentifully of a 
haunch of bear,smothered iu currant jelly, made most complimentary speech- 
es as to the known reputation of the ‘comme il-faut mess,’ begged to know 
how they contrived to have such good mutton, and wound up by declaring he 
had never eaten any better in his life. 


CHAPTER IV.—LIFE IN THE WOODS. 


Moose—Caraboo—Acciden's will happen—Toggery for the Woods—Snow 
Shoes—‘ Mal a Kiguette’—Hints—Woodcraft—Lose the Way—Escape 
being frozen 


New Brunswick was the favourite resort cf the ‘ moose,’t but in the early 
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settlement of the province, they were destroyed in thousands, for the sake of 
their hides and sallow. At present they are rarely to be met with, but are, 
according to the accounts of the Indians, likely to become numerous again, 
as they are gradually fiuding their way back again from Canada and Maine, 
in search of their favourite ‘moose wood,’ so plentiful on the upper St. 
Jobn, 

The ‘ caraboo”* (the rein-deer of Exrope) differs in many respects from 
the rest of the deer tribe—both male and female have horns, the antlers are 
of all shapes, those of the buck being larger, and more straggling than the 
female’s. The hoof is large, round, and shaped like an ox’s, an from the 
peculiar formation of the feet, which divide nearly up to the first, or fetlock 
joint, the animal is enabled to gallop over glare ice, clanging his hoofs to- 
sether witb great noise. A New Branswick lumberer declared to me, that 
he once drove a caraboo on to the Grand Lake, when frozen over (a sheet 
of water of some filty miles in length), and after an exciting chase op skates, 
he succeeded in tiziug him fairly out, and killing him with his axe. 

All other of the deer tribe browse upon the leaves, the young shoots of 
trees, or under cover. The caraboo, on the contrary, loves to feed upon 
the mosses growing on the great barrens or plains, in the spruce fir forests, 
called caraboo barrens (upon which the large American cranberry grows). 
In winter, so long as the snow remains soft, they scrape it up withtheir feet 
to get at their favourite mosses; but when frozen too hard, they are driven 
to foed upon the hanging lichens, and on the stunted firs, struggling to vege- 
tate on the spongy soil. They fiud pickings, too, under the banks and along 
the edges of the frozen lakes. Further, Nature has endowed these apimals 
with such instinct, that towards the spring of the year, when the heat of the 
noon-day’s sun has melted the surface of the snow in the woods. no power 
will drive them into it, where they would sink up to their bodies and be 
easily overtaken ; but they will remain upon the frozen lakes, round and 
round which they gallop until they drop dead. The venison is not so good 
as that of the moose or the common deer. 

The months of March and April are the best to hunt the caraboo. After 
a fresh fall of snow I used to sleigh as far as Mather’s (a tavern so named af- 
ter its landlord, an old soldier and a jolly dog), and there leaving my horses, 
set off on snow shoes, accompanied by an Indian, in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, some ten or twelve miles, to the neighbourhood of which is the favour- 
ite haunt of caraboo.t 

The Indians, so eager in the chase, are disgusted beyond measure at an 
failure in killing or at missing a shot on the part of the white man. Wi 
ever so ordinary a gun they contrive to shoot true with asingle ball. On 
one occasion we had followed the trail of nine carabvo for two days. By the 
state of the frozen tracks the Indian can tell to a few minutes how far the 
game is ahead: John at last declared we were close to them. A frozen 
lake lay below us. We walked a great circle to ascertain whether they 
had left it. After a long fag, and just as we had completed the circie, we 
debouched upon a narrow point, running, into the lake, when we saw them 
all, following in Indian file, and browsing along the banks. Unperceived, 
we slipped off our snow shoes, aud raced to the other side of the point; 
and, the wind being favourable, lay down in txe hopes of their feeding ourl 
way. I had a German rifle, one barrel smooth, but both loaded with halfs : 
the deer came so close that I fancied by rolling down a second ball [ should 
have a better chance of killing more than one, Fired—missed,—the balls 
flew too high; one had slightly rased the skin but did no farther damage ; 
the rifled barrel missed fire, snow having got into the nipple. John was 
frantic, and a Catholic—invoked all the saints in his calendar (a very limited 
one). The deer, which immediately started off on my firing, were now as 
suddenly stopped by John's shouting and roaring, and formed up in a half 
circle in front of us. John thundered out ‘Load!’ I shook in the powder 
—the ramrod stuck in the greased rag, and no power could move it, at 
least, not his; he tore at it with his teeth, and blasphemed to a fearful 
average. I puton a capand fired off, ramrod and all; one went off limping, 
and we in chase; but the track became fainter; he was evidently gaining 
strength, so we gave in, and up the chase. : 

This is mentioned as an instance of the great fag and disappointment which 
frequently occurs to the caraboo hunter. It is useless to pursue them, for, 
if not wounded, when once alarmed, they will gallop right on end for four 
and twenty hours;—fresh tracks must be searched for, or the hunter may 
as well leave that district. 

The operation of walking upon snow-shoes is aknack in which those only 
succeed who have a liking for it. The soldiers of the regiment were 4ril- 
led upon them previous to their marck over ‘the Portage’ to Quebec, in 
1837 ; and while some picked up the method at once, others floundered 
about, and only accomplished it with the greatest fatigue. The snow-shoes, 
upwards of four feet in length, are of an oval shape; the light bow or frame- 
work is made of tough ash, in the manner of a racket; and a fine network 
of the sinews of the caraboo threaded across it. They are attached to the 
feet by thick thongs made from the skin of the same animal; these are cros- 
sed over the toes ; by which the snow-shoes are dragged or rather jerked 
forward. There is so much spring in them when well constructed, that 
when the spew is in good order, and the walker in good practice, thirty 
miles a day is accomplished with comparative ease. It is necessary to wear 
three or four pairs of thick woollen socks under the mocassins to prevent the 
toes from being lacerated ;—the Indians substitute a ees of flannel doubled, 
and which-perhaps is preferable. On coming to a descent when on snow- 
shoes, by sitting down upon them, and holding the heels fast to guide them, 
one slides down in the manner ofa montagne Russe. 

The produce of the chase is dragged out of the woods upon thin boards 
ot eight or nine feet in length, called ‘ Tabaugans,’ turned up at one end to 
prevent their hitching in the snow. The venison is packed upon them, end 
covered over witha blanket. | With the exception of going up hill, the la- 
bour is not great, as they slide over the snow: when descending, they are 
slid in front, and restrained by the tow-line. 

A dress made of white blanket, which from its texture throws off the 
snow, and from its colour is not observeable in the woods, is best suited for 
winter hunting. The coat should be made as a bunting skirt, or double- 
breasted. The waist is confined by a broad leather belt, from which hangs 
a scabbard to hold the hunting knife, and through it is thrust a small one, 
or tomahawk. To these should be auded a tinder-box, a pocket compass, 
anda pocket pistol, containing a small quantity of brandy for the use ofself, 
to be used medicinally, as the tetotallers have it; for with an Indian, how- 
ever drunk he will get in the towns, it is a point of honour with him never 
to touch spirits when in the woods; his duty is to carry biscuits, salt pork, a 
kettle, and a fry ing-pan, rolled up ina blanket, which serves as a cover at 
night. 

A certain degree of tact is required in selecting the spot best adapted for 
camping for the night, and two hours at least betore sundown it is ueces- 
sary to begin the operation. Firewood, water, and shelter, are indispen- 
sablv necessary. Numbers of white pine are to be found of enormous 
grewth, which having died from old age, stand scathed amongst the living 
mass. One of these, when cut down, will, as it falls, splinter into a thou- 
sand pieces. The largest slabs serve to cover in the back of the camp, and 
the remainder piled «lose to the fire—this burns like tinder. A live tree 
must likewise e cut and hewn into lengths for back logs, which trom being 
green burn but slowly. 

The fire made, the snow is shovelled out with snow shoes to the re- 
quired size, and until the frozen earth is quite cleared, over which is then 
laid a thick covering of the ends of the branches of the silver fir, broken off 
short by the hand, and layer placed over layer in the manner of a tile roof, 
slanting towards the fire. Two upright forked sticks are driven into the 
ground, across which is laid a long pole, and against it at ap angle the pine 
plauks [in the event of a pine not being to be had, then birch bar< or fir 
branches must do], and the snow which was shovelled out is packed round 
the outside to make allair tight. The camp completed, the snow shoes are 
stuck upright in the snow, at a sufficiently moderate distance to dry them 
gradually : the socks, &c., are hung upon the cross heam overbead, and the 
venison and Tabaugans so placed that wolves or lynxes may not take a fancy 
to them / : : 

Thus encompassed by a wall of snow some three feet high, and with one’s 
feet towards a roaring fire, it is sufficient!y snug; but towards morning, 
when the fire burns le, although your feet may be enjoying the laxury of 
an even temperature, your head and shoulders recline in that of some forty 
or fifty degrees below the freezing a+ When aw akened, therefore, at 
intervals by the intensity of the cold, an artful of the dry pine wood comes 
into play. An Indian detests to be aroused to perform this office. He 
either does not feel the cold, or is too idle too stir, and I always found they 


* Cervus tarandus By careful comparisons made by Mr. Gle: mon, of 
Dublin, with the bones, horns, &c., brought from New Branswick, with 
those in tne fossil state in the bogs of Ireland, there remains no donbt as totheir 
being a distinct species. The moose deer inhabiting the continent of North 
America, being deficient of the brow antlers, which are a distinguishing 
feature in those of the fossil elk. P ; ' 

+The Bald Mountain, so called from a_large cap of white granite on its 
summit, is the great feature ot that part of the country, and we l repays the 
trouble of climbing to the top, by the magnificent view (unlike any thing in 
Europe ) obtained over the great forest, interspersed with countless frozen 
lakes. To the north, the view extends over the line of the Oromuc to as 
far as Fredericton, and the St. John’s river to the eastward, over the east- 
ward, over the Bay of Fundy, and the coast of Nova Scotia, and to the 
south lies Passamaquoddy Kay, studded with thousands of islands. But es: 





pecially striking is the stillness which reigns over the whole. 
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disliked it more than being asked to carry great weights for a whole day, or 
other severe fag: in fact, it is the only sort of troable they object to. I 
therefore always made up the fire myself, particularly as the exertion 
of os them was evea greater than the trouble of heaping on the 
wood. 

Any one who has encamped in Indian fashion knows the amusement of 
birch bark by way of pastime. A decided improvement upon the Yankee 
fashion of‘ whittling,’ it peels beautifully, layer after layer, and clean plates 
are notrequired when itis tg be had/ The Indians make the greatest use 
of it. Itcovers in their wigwams, is sewed together for that purpose, and 
when they move is rolled up. Their canoes boxes, and in short all their 
utensils, are made of it. Birch bark torches light instantly, burn brilliantly, 
and emit the most delicious aromatic fragrance - 

After a good supper we lit our pipes, and the fatigues of the chase beicg 
talked over and forgotten, I used to listen to old John’s interesting accounts 
of his hunting expeditions, his manner ot finding game, and the power of 
keeping his course through the woods, his adventures, escapes, and endless 
tales of the forest.* : 

When in the woods, the Indians never call to each other, as a whistle 
does not disturb game so much. Itis to be recollected that, whenever a 
halloa is required, the voice will echo in the opposite direction to the mouth 
from which the shout proceeds: so should the person turn round the sound 
willappear to come from all parts of the wood. This, therefore, causes 
great perplexity. All kinds of deer will stop short when hallooed at sharply, 
even when alarmed and galloping ever so fast through the forest; they 
imagine themselves to be running into danger, and therefore halt for an in- 
= only ; long enough to glance round ; then is the moment the Indian 

8. 

The bark of the white willow. when dried, is a good substitute for to- 
bacco, and when mixed with itis very agreeable, and modifies the strong oil 
taste. 

With the labrador tea, and a small ever-green leaf, the Indians make bit- 
ter*but refreshing beverages ; the way they procure sugar is, by tapping the 
rock or sugar maple when the sap is running up; the tree bleeds profusely, 
and the stuff when boiled, makes excellent sugar. The wood is very 
tough, and from it are made canoe paddles, the jaws of the salmon spears, 
&c, When in an unhealthy state, enormous excrescences grow from this 
tree ; from these the beautiful bird’s-eye maple is cut for veneering ; it is 
not, as is generally supposed, a distinct species. 

South-westerly ue prevail towards the autumn; consequently, the 
young shoots, and, in fact, the whole of the tops of the pines, incline to the 
north-west. The trees, when blown down at this season, also lie in the same 
direction; and in thick weather the Indian mainly depends upon these 
signs for keeping his course, and for the same purpose he examines the bark 
of the hard Goal, and discovers, byits roughness, on what sidethe tree is ex- 
posed to the north-east gales and sow storm. 

To strike a light, iron and stone are indispensably necessary; an excre- 
scence growing upon black birch makes excellent tinder ; this, ignited, is 
put into a heap of dried splinters, almost powder, obtained from the inte 
rior of tbe pine; all is then placed in a piece of birch bark, and whirled 
round until the action of the air causes it to blaze. 

But howsoever well versed in wood-craft, let no one ever go into the 
woods without an accurate knowledge of the locale of the country, the 
general course of the rivers, the situation of lakes, and the direction of any 
roads which may be in the district, for he can never know, in the eagerness 
of the chase, what accident may separate him from his guide or party ; 
gy all, let him never be without an axe, a compass, and the means of a 

re. 

Never shall I forget having parted, on one occasion, from my guide (near 
the Bald Mountain), confident in the power of finding my way out, some 
eight or ten miles, to the Nerapis-road. We had had a hard day’s work ; 
the effect of the noon day’s sun upon the snow had been great, the crust 
had completely disappeared, and my snow-shoes sunk deep at every step; 
I became fagged, could not recollect, or was not satisfied with the appear- 
ance of the timber and frozen streams passed ; became more and more con- 
fused, dead beat, and fell often. The horror of being frozen to death came 
upon me; I was without the means of striking a light, our makinga fire: I 
had heard that the only thing to be done in such an emergency was to 
beat the snow down into circle, and run round it all night (a most consola- 
po pea oe for a man dead-beat). Night was coming on fast; I floun- 
dered on and on, when, just as I was about to give in, | stepped into the 
sleigh track, which told me I bad struck the Nerapis-road. The sort of ec- 
stacy in which I slipped off my snow-shoes, is indescribable ; and so con- 
fused had I become, that I ran along the road for nearly half a mile in the 
opposite direction to Mather’s ere | found out my mistake. 

> 


OUR CHIMES FOR THE NEW YEAR, 
From Frazer's Magazine. 

‘ How soft the music of those village-bells, 
Falling at intervals upon the ear 
In cadence sweet, now dying all away, 
Now pealing loud again, and louder still, 
Clear and sonorous as the gale comes on ! 
With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where mem’ry slept. Wherever I have heard 
A kindred melody, the scene recurs, 
And with itall its pleasures and its pains. 
Such comprehensive views the spirit takes, 
That in a few short moments [ retrace 
(As in a map the voyager his course) 
The winding of my way.’ 


Cowper had heard the chimes ringing in more that forty new years, when 
be wrote these beautitul verses, and had experienced the melancholy truth 
of Pope’s remark, that every year carries something dear away with it ; yet 
not destroying or defacing, but only removing it into a softer and more 
soothing twilight. Poussin’s charming picture of a Tomb in Arcadia, is 
only the past year putinto an allegory. And if so, this is the hour to read 
it in; when, in the happy words of a late naturalist, the repose of wearied 
nature seems to mark the decline and termination of existence in many 
things that animated the green and joyous months of summer. The rare 
note of a bird is feeble and melancholy, and no insect hums in the field ; the 
breeze passes by us like a sigh; we hear it, and it is gone forever. 

From this solemn steeple of time to which we have ascended by three 
hundred and sixty-five steps, what a vast and diversified landscape is open 
tooureyes! A rich and woody scene! That elm-tree, which waved its 
dark branches before Zneas in his subterranean pilgrimage, might have 
been planted here, with its changefulness, its shadows, and its dreams : 

‘Quam sedem somnia vulgo 
Vana tenere ferunt, foliisque sub omnibus herent.’ 


How much hoped for, and how little won; what copious sowing, and 
what a blight upon the frait! What tremendous leaps of ambition that lift- 
ed us tonothing, but oaly exhibited us, like Swift's landlord, always climb- 
ing, and always in the same place; and yet when the cold and frosty light 
of reasoning memory plays over these visious and dreams of the past they 
seem to sparkle with a certain beauty. The winter tree of the poet might 
be taken for their image :— 

‘ The crystal drops 
That trickle down the branches, hast congeal’d, 
Shoot into pillars of pellucid length, 
And prop the pile they but adorn’d before. 
Mere grotto within grotto safe defies 
The sunbeam ; there emboss’d and fretted wild, 
The growing wonder takes a thousand shapes 
Capricious, in which fancy seeks in vain 
The likeness of some object seen before.’ 


We said that Poussin’s i of a Tomb in Arcadia is only the past year 
put into an allegory ; and it is in the very nature of bells to bring out this 
tune of sorrow. Every chime has its connecting toll. Even in the festival 
and enjoyment of life the sound is audible to the heart. The voluptuar 
hearsit. ‘I feel a es makes me think that, if I ever reac 
near to old age, like Swift, I shall die at top first.’ This was the apprehen- 
sion of Lord Byron. He tried to sneer it away. He did not tear idiotc 
or madness; he even supposed that some quieter stages of both might be 
preferable to much of what men think the possession of their senses. In 
the garden of his fancy he had a sepulchre, and this spectral tomb of intel 


* Old Joho, in his way, is quite a character, and a most amusing com- 
panion on a hunting expedition; he, like ail lis profession, requires to be 
treated with kindness, and not to be subjected to anything he considers be- 
neath his dignity as an Indian. On one occasion, a cockney sportsman in- 
duced John to go as his guide to the Inglewood Lakes, Knockdrin, and the 
Radcliffe River, where the best fishing is to be obtained. The cockney was 
a very indifferent sportsman and a swell, and treated John as he would a 
London coffee-house waiter, and finally d—d him for not cleaning his boots, 
the Indian all the time preserving an inflexible silence. The cockney 
was, however, so well pleased with the scenery on the lakes, that he want- 
ed to see them a second time, and appiled to John to accompany him. But 
he flatly refused, and being asked his reason, replied,‘ Me no walk again 
with you—me always used to walk woods with gentlemen.’ 








lect cast a dreary shade over the bloom of Arcadia. The past year put into 
an allegury !—yes, but every year increases the size of thattomb. At first, 
flowers overhang and conceal it, but it gradualiy grows and lours upon the 
eye. Conscience is served by industrious, though invisible genii, who are 
perpetually labouring. Swift saw it during many years; one might say 
that he watched it building. He was, indeed, the most awful illustration of 
it. His death was a show in the literal sense. During the two dreadful 
years of the malady, his servants exhibited him. The father of one of Wal- 
ter Scott’s most intimate friends might have gratified his curiosity in this 
manner. 

We are standing on this steeple of time, and reflection clears the air, and 
memory rings her bells all to no purpose and in vain, if we do not review 
the path we have been treading, and mark outa directer as well as a safer 
one for the next journey. We shall derive no benefit from climbing to the 
top, if we carry with us no increase of knowledge when we go down. Even 
while Gray was complaining that his own hours glided uselessly by, he 
urged Mason to activity, and declared his admiration of those travellers who 
leave some traces of their footsteps behind them. ‘ Do not sit making ver- 
ses that never will be written,’ was the lively remonstrance of Mrs. Thrale 
to her stout friend the philosopher, when he bad exchanged the indolence 
of swinging upon gates for the idleness of meaning to write. | We cannot 
help growing older, but the great thing is to grow wiser. Each successive 
week locks the gate of its predecessor ; but though it closes the gate, it 
keeps the key. Thus every week is a monument guarded and shown by the 
week that follows it; and, when studded with the rich jewels of wise hours 
aud holy minutes, itnot only diffuses alight into the distance, but attracts 
and cheers other pilgrims as well as ourselves. Of all the graves that ought 
to be visited, those of departed years have the strongest interest for our- 
selves. 

Crusader of eastern lands, or martyr of our own, may be more dazzling 
to our fancy, or more eloquent to our hearts; but neither speaks such so- 
lemn lessons. The dust of our own creations—our hopes, our thoughts, our 
virtues, and our sins—are to us the most costly —— in the great buri- 
al-ground of the universe. It would bea wild and a terrible spectacle if 
all the millions who fell beneath the Roman eagle were suddenly to start 
from the depths of the earth; if the fierce Briton were to spring up with his 
shield and bow under our forest oaks, or the Carthaginian fleet spread its 
sails to the Italian sun. We might tremble at the vision, and the cheek 
might grow pale. But how much more appalling would be the instantane- 
ous resurrection of the last year, with the history of every man in his hand! 
Adam Clarke has recorded the bewildering epitome of life that rushed upon 
him in the very moment and catastrophe of drowning ; but this resurrection 
would give some things yet vivider and awfuller. It has been said of those 
by whom the blood of humanity was shed, that the sound of their own foot- 
step startles them, as if it were the cry of an accuser, while the rustling of 
the tree and the murmur of the stream sound like a clamorous demand for 
punishment: that they feel asif they had arrayed against themselves the 
whole visible creation—sun, moon, stars, and forests, publishing their crime. 
Surely this is a frightful visitation; but stabs of our own conscience speak 
in fiercer aceents, aud the apparition of our past days would be the most 
thrilling tale that could be utiered 

‘By the chimney’s edge, 
That in our ancient, uncouth, country style, 
With huge and thick projection, over-brows 
Large space beneath.’ 

It is a very happy thing for us when the chimes of the new year have called 
us up into the steeple before many of them have been rungin. It is always 
a delightful reflection to feel that we may shape our future conduct by eur 
past. When, at all events, we are enabled to start with some capital, an oc- 
casional run by temptation or folly will not break us. We have still some- 
hing to fall back on—still possess some specie in the cellar. ‘ All my 
amusem ents are reduced to the idle business of my little garden, and to the 
reading of idle books, where the mind is seldom called on.’ This was the con- 
dition of Chestertield, old, angry, and deaf, in his hermitage at Blackheath. 
He had gold, indeed, in the cellar, but it was of a base currency, aud with- 
out the legal superscription. Bacon had not one good coin in his pocket 
when he made the despicable and desperate appeal to James I , Si tu dese 
ris, perimus. _ How much happier the education given by Henry Sidney 
tohisson! ‘Bless you, my sweet boy! Perge, pergc, my Robin, in the 
filial fear of God, and in the meanest imagination of yourself.’ And surely 
it would be a noble and an inspiring sight to behold the Grecian story of 
piety and affection thus transferred toadifferent country, and fulfilled in a 
different object; to see the time that is gone continually brought back to 
cherish, to strengthen, and to support the time that is come; to feel the 
wasted virtue of our manheod invigorated by the life-giving current of our 
youth, the decrepitude and exhaustion of the parent refreshed by the glow- 
ing bosomof the child. Thus, ina higher sense than even the poet’s eye 
foresaw in its rapture and prophecy, may the child become the father of the 
man. 

But let us not be mistaken. We have neither recommendation nor pane- 
gyric for all the languages and none of the absurdities at ten years old. We 
remember the description of alarch ;* brittle, thin, perking, premature, up- 
start, monotonous, with no massiveness of limb, no variety of outline, no 
prominences and recesses for the lights and shadows to play in; and we re- 
collect, also, the moral of the description ;—when you wd seen one larch, 
you have seen all. Not so with any child of whom the man is the son. 
When you have seen one specimen of the scholastical parent, you have seen 
all. We wanta fruitfuller soil of learning to send up richer juices to the 
trunk and the branches. Then the rich gleams of imagination may shine in 
the verdant depths; the solemn shade of philosophy may subdue and har 
monize the glare, and the youthful scholar may resetnble the charming 
friend of Steele, who was never beheld but with delight by her visitors, 
aud never admired but with pain to herself. Of all common education we 
say in the exquisite simile of Webster, — 

‘’Tis e’en like one, that on a winter’s night 

Takes a long slumber o’er a dying fire, 

As loath to part from ’t; yet parts thence more cold 
Than when he first sat down.’ 

In looking to ourselves, we are, in the truest sense of the word, pro- 

tecting our country. The decline and fall of an empire begin in a family. 
National guilt is oniy the multiplication of individual vices. Cornerce 
interdicted, laws violated, population thinned, kingdoms vanishing, the 
fabric of society crumbling—who has not read that tempestuous page in 
European history, and who does not know its authors? Who shall re- 
move every apprehension of that page being again set up in type, which 
the hastiest eye may be able to read? But though it never be reprinted, 
there are signs in the sky that may well induce us to look to our moral as 
well as to our physical strength. There are other defences of a country 
beside those of her coasts. 
_ It has been asserted of every imperial state, that it must be constantly 
in movement, advancing or retiring, never stationary. Aggression is the 
condition of its existence. Conquest thus becomes the animating prin- 
ciple of its frame, the source of its motion and its grandeur. Whatever 
interferes with the action of this principle, affects also the energy and 
nerve of the state itself. An impeded circulation is shown in the torpor 
of the members. And as, when the heart ceases to beat, the body ceases 
to move; so, when the state ceases to conquer, it ceases to be. 

We may read this truth upon the monuments of the past, but he must 
be blind, indeed, who does not perceive it in the history of the present. 
We recognise at this hour the action of the same tremendous tide of em- 
pire, which, during so many centuries, has been setting into the shores of 
barbarism or civilisation ; at one time sweeping from Greece into Persia, 
and at another, from Rome into Britain; which now thunders in the ears 
of Morocco, startles the Circassian chief in his mountain solitude, and dies 
away with a sullen murmur in the recesses of the Punjab. The stormy 
echo in India is, indeed, only the roar of our own assault. She, so far as 
foreign enemies are concerned, still wears 

‘ Her plumed 
And jewell’d turban with a smile of peace.’ 

With regard to ourselves, the tide of advancing and impatient empire 
beats upon distant countries. The defiles of the Caucasus are beyond our 
tears, while the wave of French ambition breaks over the burning sands of 
Algeria. But our day of terror and of trial may be advancing. Of every 
tide there is a receding swell. Repelled, or triumphant in one direction, 
itturns in another. Retiring from Africa, it may rollupon Europe That 
principle of aggression, which is the principle of imperial existence, will 
manifest its presence by the restless energy it communicates; and we may 
yet behold the foam of the breakers, of which we have hitherto heard only 
the remote thunder. 

And if that tide shall ever dash apon England, may we not expect it to 
set in with storm and fury from the opposite coast of France? From the 
wise, the generous, the brave of that nation—from the men who love their 
country, and cherish her renown—we have no unprovoked hostilities to 
anticipate or fear. They will feel that France can give ample room to the 
swelling spirit of her imperial heart in the glorious labours of peace and 
colonisation. But what nation is composed of patriots? In France the re- 
volutionary temper still lives; repressed, it was not subdued; its langaor 
may be quickened at any hour by popular stimulants into ferocity and hat- 











red. Jn the altered words of Montesquieu, the tyranny was struck, but not 
the tyrant. The despotism of the masses continues, if not asserted; the 
electrical lame wants only a conductor; the first fash will kindle an atmos. 
phere charged with fire; and a future Mirabeau might hurry a Joinville to 
Brest, or a Bugeaud to Boulogne. ‘ : 

j ,[t is not that we fear the threat or the invader. The insulted yan | of 
the nation would speedly rise in its collected might, to rebuke and demolish 
the assailants. But warfare has an awful method of concentrating the suf- 
ferings and the losses of years. Moreover, every crisis teaches desperation ; 
this most of all. An English fleet behind; an enthusiastic army before; a 
national insurrection around—crops blasted, cities burning—the meanest 
soldier in the enemy’s camp would feel that the scabbard had been thrown 
away. And if any sentence were borrowed from the fiery lips of Catiline 
to quicken the drooping valour of the invading legions, it would surely be 
this, ‘ Animus, atas, virtus vestra hortantur; PRETEREA NECESSITUDO 
QU ETIAM TIMIDOS FORTES FACIT.’ 

These are terrors which we have no intention of quieting by any arrange- 
ment of Sir Willoughby Gordon, excellent as that would assuredly be.— 
The War-Office can raise regiments, but not men. The highest kind of 
drill cannot be taught by the serjeant. Heroes of Marathon are never en- 
listed. But they can be created; and the great instrument in the work is 
the moral discipline of a religious education. Every patriot is a soldier ;— 
and the Greek poet showed himself a statesman, when he aflirmed a living 
fortification to be of all ramparts the most impregnable. We think taat a 
warning cry comes from the steeple of 1345 years; and that a mournful re- 
collection of national opportunities of improvement neglected and lost, may 
be heard intermingled with the joyous chimes that welcome the stranger. 

It isnever too late to improve. Let the exhortation of Chalmers be re- 
membered. Let the streets, and lanes, and those deep intricacies which 
teem with human life, be explored and cleansed ; let that ‘ mass which is so 
dense of mind, and therefore so dense of immortality, be penetrated in the 
length and breadth of it.’ Bolingbroke remarked, in reference to his plan 
for a general history of Europe, that every man ought to feel himself bound 
to give an account even of his leisure; and in the midst of solitude, to be of 
some use to society. We hope that the lesson will not be forgotten by any 
of our readers. The slightest effort in a good cause will not be without 
some profit. Thespare minutes of a year are sure labourers, if they be 
kept to their work. They can throw down and build up; they can dig, or 
they canempty. Despise not their stature or their strength. There isa 
tradition in, Barbary, that the sea was ouce entirely absorbed and swallowed 
by ants. 

- determination to do good whenever, wherever, and however we can, 
will be an excellent step in the rightdirection. It will be one of the most 
harmonjous chimes for the new year; nay, it will help to make the steeple 
of time musical in our praise; thus celebrating the sacred marriage of medi- 
tation and activity, of theory and practice. Wordsworth has sung with truth, 
if vot with his usual eloquence :— 

‘ Farewell, farewell the heart that lives alone, 
Housed in a dream, at distance from the kind! 
Such happiness, wherever it be known, 
Is to be pitied, for ’tis surely blind.’ 

The absolute abstraction of thought from ourselves, which the noble and 
misguided Algernon Sidney admired and cherished, is one of the rare achieve- 
ments of valorous discipline and triumpbant self-denial. ‘The multitude shut 
out their brethren by a high wall of partition, and enjoy themselves leis- 
urely on the sunny side; others, on the contrary, sit shivering on the shady 
side, and refuse, with allthe indignation of martyrdom, a glimpse of the 
sun. And here we have the voluptuary, and there the ascetic. | Cannot 
the wall be broken down, so as to admit the air and the heat at the same 
time ? so as to make men what Coleridge says St. Paul was—Christians and 
gentlemen? The father of Philip Sidney thought so, when he admonished 
him: ‘Give yourself to be merry, for you degenerate from your father if you 
find not yourself most able in mind and body to do any thing when you be 
most merry.’ And again, ‘Study, and endeavour yourself to be virtuously 
occupied.’ 

There is only one method of achieving this object, according to the last 
publication of Mr. Newman, ‘It is in vain to look out for new missionaries 
for China and Africa, or evangelisis for our great towns, or Christian attend- 
ants on the sick, or teachers of the ignorant, on such a scale of numbers as 
the need requires, without the doctrine of Purgatory; for thus the sins of 
youth are turned to account by the profitable penance of manhood ; and ter- 
rors, which the philosopher scorns in the individual, become the benefac- 
tors and earn the gratitude of nations ’ This is acomfortable encouragement 
to the National Society and the Bishop of London’s lay-readers. They will 
accomplish nothing without a fraud; and all their offices and institutions will 
be of no avail without a Free Assurance! Alas! no chimes, we hope, from 
Time's venerable tower, will welcome this pestilent doctrine into the fair 
domains of the year thatis coming. Atleast if chimes there be, they shall 
not be ours. The dismal how] of a false tradition shall never terrify us from 
its twilight cave of antiquity, We listen to its voice as to the melancholy 
roar of the Virgilian gate keeper. We know where to gather the golden 
bough that shall ensure a safe and happy passage. This once fixed upon the 
threshold of darkness, the gloom and terror of the pilgrimage are over aud 
past. A serener landscape dawns before us:— 

‘ Locos ltos et amcena vireta 
Fortanatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas.’ 

These, then, are some of our chimes for the new year. Other bells may 
ring a livelier peal, but, we think, notatruer one. In all chiming there is 
sadness, but sadness that only sweetens the joy. The wind and the rain en- 
dear the fireside, and May herself looks lovelier for the winter cloak she 
throws off. ‘Still I live here,’ wrote Johnson, ‘by my own self, and have 
of late very bad nights: but then, I have had apig to dinner, which Mr. 
Perkins gave me. Thus life ischequered.’ Let it be so with ours. 

We have led our readers into the steeple of time, that they may be- 
hold the country behind and before them, ‘The road has taken a new 
turn, but it will lead through scenery very similar to the former. It may 
be a wise rule to keep as much as possible in the middle of it, for it will not 
be forgotten that the two roads run nearly parallel, and seem occasionally to 
intersect each other. Experience, however, has set up sufficient hand-posts 
to guide the traveller. But a cautious eye is necessary. ‘The swerving of 
a step may be so slight as to be scarcely observed, yet a wide angle may at 
length result from successive inconsiderable flexions.’ For some of us there 
may be more than one sepulchre in the Arcadia that is opening upon the 
eye. Perhaps, even the beaten path may be obliterated by some descend- 
ing water-flood of difficulty or trial. And if the land become a stormy sea, 
it matters nothing. 

‘Oh, blindness to the future! kindly given, 

That each may fill the circle mark’d by Heaven.’ 
Whatever may be the cold and hunger of the disconsolate heart, it shall be 
satisfied and warmed. We read of those who had toiled all night, that * as 
soon as they were come to land, they saw a fire of coals there, and fish laid 
thereon, and bread.’ It was a lonely shore; yet an unexpected fire cheer- 
ed, and a strange Visitor illuminated it. If there be any truth in the chimes 
of ages, it shall beso with us. The night of the present may be toilsome, 
and dark, and unprofitable ; but a clear fire burns, anda rich repastis spread 
upon the tranquil shore of the future. Happy for us if we leave behind us 
this brief epitaph,— 
‘Proved by the ends of being, to have been.’ 

a 


THE PICTURE, 


A SKETCH.—BY ALFRED CROWQUILL. 

I threw my knapsack on the ground and was soon at fall length beside it : 
My companion hesitated a moment before he resigned himself to the sa 
grassy couch, for he well knew the difficulty of getting up again under the 
stiffening and foot-galling effects ofa thirty miles’ walk, which we had taken, 
staff in hand, in search of the antiquarian spots, hallowed by time and histo 
rv. My — at last seated himself by my side with a heavy sigh, 
after having looked around in vain for a friendly vilege spire to direct us to 
sume hostelrie where we might hang up our pilgrim staves, and rest from the 
almost overpowering heat of thesun. Iw vain we turned our ears to listen 
for the sweet sound of some gurgling brook whereat we might moisten our 
parched lips, aud wash the dast from our eys. Nosound, however, but the 
faint bleating of the sheep that seemed stuck against the almost precipitous 
downs at our back, and the tiny bark of the distant dog, greeted us. My ideas 
were just getting into that state of blissful confusion which is the thres- 
hold of sleep; another moment I should have knocked and gone in, but for 
the bell of some church near, which, sounding out its evening summons, 
started me up not quite half awake, and I fancied that I had arrived at some 
friendly inn, and was ringing a gigaatic bell for the waiter to bring in adozen 
bottles of soda-water. 

I turned to my tired companion, who was watching the fleeting clouds 
with adetermination of making his bed where he was lying, and nudged 
him with my staff; we listened, and the breeze again bore to us the welcome 
sound. Never did dinner bell ring so delightfully to the ears of half-famish- 
ed people, as that bell from the humble village spire ; the sound seemed ani- 
mated with a desire to play at bopeep with us, dancing and revelling in the 
air like a wild spirit, almost tangible; and anon it was carried away upon 
the breeze, seeming to mock us amidst the blue hills in the distance. Our 
knapsacks were shouldered and our staves grasped, as we arose witha v igor- 





* Guesses at Truth. 


ous determination to follow the incoustant sound. We started, but with no 
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very elegant gait, upon the rough and uneven path, picking out most ginger- 
ly the patches of greensward and sheltering side of the hedges. 

Few words passed between us—all jocularity we had left on the steep 
side of a hill about two miles in the rear. _ Our poetical exclamations, that 
had fallen from us at every step early in the day, such as ‘ Beautiful! 
‘ Deliciuus !’ were all gone, or “a applied by our imagination to draughts 
of ale lamb chops, ham and eggs, or any other hoped-for condiments. O 
happy sight! at the corner of a copse we saw a stile—we reached it and 
gat down upon it with the full assurance that we approached some village. 
‘Afier resting for a few minutes, we coaxed our tired legs over it, and enter- 
ed a green lane shaded to perfect coolness by rows of stately trees, such as 
are only seen in the approaches to the fine manorial houses of the olden time 
At the end we could just catch a glimpse of the wild tront of the grey old 
church, the bell of which had +o perplexed us, buried as it was amidst the 
surrounding foliage. We soon emerged from our pleasant shade into the 
village, and saw the last of the sun that had been frying us all day, and who, 
seeing Us vear a positive shelter and out of his power, sneaked off to bed 
with a blush on his face, as ifashamed of having grilled two poor devils so 
anmercitully 

The sign of the ‘ White Horse’ swung invitingly from the arm of an old 
oak, opposite to a most picturesque-looking inn, at the door of which sat 
a large rosy figure of a man in bis shirt-sleeves, enjoying his pipe and a 
mug of ale with the most enviable composure. He peeped at us - ange A 
ly from under the broad shelter of a large straw hat, and kept pu ng out 
his cloud until we turned off the road to enter his door: the touch of the 
hat and the ‘Good evening,’ with a loud call of ‘House!’ soon bespoke the 
landlord. — 

We uttered no useless word until we had slaked our tormenting thirst in 
deep draughts of cold brilliaut ale, ‘ worth a guinea a quart.’ No drop was 
leit in the measure—noi even sufficient te wet a fly over the soles of his 
boots. The host's eye sparkled as he watched our full enjoyment of his 
universal medicine; and he chuckled as he asked, with a knowing look, 
how we liked that ale. Our mute answer was a smile and the reversing 
our measures, from which dropped po tear for the departed: there was a 
whole lodge of freemasonry in his winks; we were brothers from that mo- 
ment. 

He bustled about, showing us our clean, white, sweet-smelling bed 
rooms, the windows of which were shaded by the honeysuckle and clema- 
tis, almost to the exclusion of the light, which was most grateful to us af- 
ter the garish and oppressive heat of the day. Here, after arranging our 
knapsacks and having the benefit of a copious ablution, we found ourselves 
in a comfortable state to join our landlord at his porch. Here we found 
him with old-fashioned high-backed arm chairs placed for us commodiously 
round the little oak-table ; he bustled about in the evident anticipation of a 
cozy chat and something new from such a wandering-luoking couple as we 
were. After seeing our orders attended to, he relapsed with a Leavy sigh 
into silence, with rustic politeness waiting for us to open the ball. 

Across the little-used road, immediately opposite, ran a shallow brook, 
evidently a tributary, with many others, to some large gathering of waters, 
the rush of which sounded soothingly not very far from the spot; a thickly 
vegetated bank rose out of its moist bed, crowned with majestic old trees, 
that feathered away in the clear blue sky and gave shelter ta cawing fam- 
il; of rooks 

An extensive meadow-like slope, darkened with the foliage of many trees, 

was occupied by grazing-cattle lying upon the green-sward in picturesque 
forms, chewing the cud and enjoying the cool ef the evening. Near the 
centre of this meadow rose a pile of rubble and limestone, covered with 
dark-green ivy, looking like an old gable of some primitive convent, hav- 
ing a smal! laucet window only left on its extreme point, which appeared 
to struggle to uprear itself from the embraces of tke snake-like ivy that re- 
velled in a thousand tortuous folds around its base. 
_ ‘Ah, gentlemen!’ sighed the landlord, ‘ you're looking at that corner bit; 
it’s now all that’s left of a fiue old mension. In my remembrance it was a 
noble old place. The avenue by which you came here was, fifty years ago, 
one of the approaches to the grand entrance. It sounded to the cheers of 
many a noble huntsman, and many a handsome dame; it was a perfect par- 
adise : but an evil spirit entered, and its grand halls have gradually become 
the grazing-ground of cattle, and the old family name bas passed away for 
ever. 

Our four literary ears pricked up with sheer delight at this little ex- 
ordium of our worthy host; we saw a magnificent tale in prospective—a 
Jewel for our gathering wallets. We looked upon his jolly face, which was 
nightily changed ; it had grown big with mystery—it spoke volumes. We 
dared hardly venture an exclamation, fearing he might be timid, and excuse 
himself the narration. But, no; we had evidently, with great good luck, 
fallen upon the Diseur, or tale-teller of the neighbourhood ; for af er slight- 
ly prompting him with looks of eager curiosity, and an ‘Indeed!’ and an 

As how, good landlord?’ he, with as mudest a look as such a jolly face 
could put on, commenced, with many apologies, and a careful filling of his 
Pipe, the following tale: 

‘When I, gentlemen, was no higher than this table, a noble house stood 
upon that ground you look upon, and dark and neglected as it now looks, it 
then was the sure resting-place and refuge for the foot-sore wanderer. The 
doors of fine old English hospitality were thrown wide open tu succour the 
poor and the helpless. 

‘When the good old squire died, I can well remember the feeling of 
childish awe that fell apon me as I looked in the sad faces of all around me, 
and the silent multitude standing bareheaded beside that good man’s grave. 
He left an only son alone in the world, for his wife’s death had preceded 
his some years. This son was quite a boy, about thirteen or fourteen: | 
think Isee him now—a pale striping, standing out from amidst the tbrong’of 
friends as chiet mourner ; every heart pitied him, for each also felt he had 
lost a father. Close at the back stood a yoath some two years his senior— 
his cousin Henry—who had been brought up with him as a cumpanion.— 
His father, the old squire’s younger brother, left his mother a young widow, 
who soon formed another marriage, and left the child under the care of his 


uncle, who had well discharged his trust, for he had shared equally the ad- 
Vautages of the son and heir. 


. y He was unlike his cousin in every respect; for though a noble boy, his 
N panish-looking face, inherent from his brunette mother, bad always a 
haughty and repulsive look, so different from the open, fair face and blue 
eye of his younger cousin: and as different were their dispositions ; for the 
young squire gathered — opinions wherever he went, whilst the cousin 
oe — fear and dislike from his arbitrary and overbearing conduct. 
he ae t wey J proud for one so situated, and with a scant property 
beet ye nually had to give place to the heir; and the feeling of being sec- 
a ed him daily, and irritated his fiery and uncontrollable temper. 
oun anu sceue appeared like a dream to me; but though so 
i se © time, [ can remember the instinctive feeling of love I had to- 
—. oa. and the dread I always felt at the approach of the other. 
as r Ay and the cousins became young men. The guardians se- 
od ae ul tutor, and sent the heir and his cousin on their travels. The 
pa as —svalhndiy my father. He was left as almoner to his young and be- 
ot er, with strict injunctions that the Hall should be the same as 
@ were at home, and that if he, as he said, “left for a while the hearth- 
stone of his good father, it must never grow cold.” 
‘ > f. 4 . . 
PR ame se time to time received letters from abroad, with instruc- 
poe yh an _ eg ary 4s to Improvements and alterations in the place, 
rar _ : 1e wished to be completed before his return, which he in- 
ved should be prior to his coming of age—an event he thought that could 


be only properly celebrated b i i 
the loving hearts that he might well call bis’ ae. a 


‘ ave M4 2 > . . 
wii pals . thing of much time and no little denger, 
oaks nies pe rs than! vetween ; and proud was my father, to dole 
letters, wherein he p meat 20 yom paragraphs of his beloved patron’s 
lands, then little known “4 Scenes of wonder and beauty in foreign 
is om eat ” ; pss o 1eard of in aremote village like ours. When 
he would h riggs - _ —_ one of these to us all-important missives, 
tail like » Hist rian ge 8 Pon ee in the Hall,—or when he walked out, a 
nacity to pick ey : cya which followed him with untiring perti- 
whe Fat anabi, ean es a rep, and then rush to the old and feeble, 
Gihetiee te, accompany them, and retail the delightful news, and 
: ate the how long it was to the happy day of his return 
te ie at ty a his expected arrival, notified by his guardian 
confided.a k, cadena rose care every preparation for his reception was 
can — a 1e old heads of the village were collected in deep con- 
dark shed ose he areas arms of an ancient oak, which had thrown its 
flourished erear ross the grand approach to the Hall for centuries, and still 
lead greenly, to welcome another heir to the domain, of which he 


alone seem, 


1 to ba the na ‘ J : 

nédie 4 1 tob the perpetual king. Upon its gnarled and twisted roots 
at > svnod. selerte > . . 

with ite 10d, selected by my father as council upon the forthcoming fete 
With its anade — s . . zg b victe 
thal a aan tds, Ox-roastinz, dancing, and festivities without end. | wee 
“Ta tail youth, and we re »mber the » . ; . 
tint. ot ( ll remember the important looks of the chosen 


dn? Who seem -d to have a weight of no little magnitude on their shoul- 
; "Ss; almost too great for them to bear. 
urbed by the rattle 
trees, an 


tur 


Their deliberations were dis- 
é' of wheels, and soon, approaching rapidly through the 
e "ofe, ared a post-chaise and four. As they neared our party, the fen. 
— $ of our young master’s guardian appeared at the window. ~ 
¥ stopped at his signal, 


The post- 
he had got into 


th spar and he beckoned my father towards him w hom 
the Chaise: rd 798 > ‘losed. and ot die 
e; the door was then closed, and they disappeared 


behind the copse on their way to the Hall, and left us only to look with 
astonishment on each other. 

‘ We followed slowly, and arriving before the grand front, I entered, 
and found the domestics in tears; my heart sank within me at the fearful 
news—our beloved young master’s death! He had fallen into a chasm of 
the glaciers, and his body had never been recovered. His cousin, who 
had been his companion, had been severely ill since from the shock, but 
would be in England soon alter the receipt of the letter which brought 
the fatal news of our bereavement and his pain, for he was now undis- 
puted heir to the large domain of his uncle. f 

‘In a few melancholy days he did return. No heartfelt welcome hailed 
the master to his home—no joyous revelling or smiling faces crowded 
round the house of his childhood; the deep gloom of evening fell like a 
mourning pall over its noble front, and the wind moaned in fitful gusts 
through the broad avenues, as if bewailing the absence of the noble heir, 
whose body lay in the cold and unyielding embrace of the glaciers, in a 
land far distant from the graves of his ancestors. ; 

Silent and cold was his welcome; his guardian, and a few officials 
concerned, alone were admitted. ; 

No other nctice was to be taken, by his own request, of his return and 
taking possession. He received courteously the necessary congratulatory 
visits of the gentry in the neighbourhood; but after the first few days of 
bustle and arrangement were over, he wandered moodily over the park and 
grounds. Strangely indeed was he altered ; the shock of his cousin's fate 
had evidently unsettled his nerves; his face was rigidly pale, and his fever- 
ish lips parted unwillingly when addressing any one—his prostrated strength 
even claimed the pity of those who felt they never could love him as they 
had done the fair departed boy. At last a sudden change seemed to come 
over him: he busied himself by making great alterations in the Hall and the 
grounds, having workmen and artists from all parts to work out his designs, 
which were carried on unceasingly with an extraordinary feverish excite- 
ment; night after night would he sit up to carry out some favourite project, 
and only upon the return of morning seek his couch, to the relief of the al- 
most exhausted artisan. ‘The old picture-gallery was augmented at an im- 
mease expense, and he became a ready purchaser of all articles of virtt 
and talent, until his house became a scene of great attraction for miles round, 
He allowed free ingress, but misanthropically refused all communication 
with his visitors. . : 

‘He seemed, although a mere youth, to have lost all relish for society ; 
he very seldom went out except on horseback—an exercise which he had 
always delighted in—but in this he appeared to have ne object but to out- 
strip the wind in swiftness, for he would always return with his noble horse’s 
drooping haunches covered with foam, and exhausted. The surrounding 
gentry at last no longer pressed their attentions upon him. ; 

‘In the course of my duty, for I had been placed upon the establishment 
for some time, I presented a foreign letter to him, the contents of which, from 
after instruction, I learnt were, that a German agent had notified to him he 
held the number that had been drawn a prize in some picture lottery, and 
requesting directions as to how it was to be forwarded to him. Lu the 
course of a week or two, a large packing case was brought to the Hall dur- 
ing his absence ; it was taken, according to his previous instruction, as the 
gallery was nearly completed, into the anteroom of his chamber, that he 
might first inspect his prize and decide upon its iuture situation. The lid 
was struck off and showed the inner case, which was curiously carved, wit 
elaborate hinges of ancient workmanship neatly covering its beautifully 
embossed doors. My master, on being told of its arrival, proceeded to the 
chamber alone. Hours elapsed: no bell was rung for attendance: when 
the evening approached it was thought best that I should venture to seek 
him. Limmediately did so, and on arriving at the chamber, which was 
getting gloomy from the falling twilight, | was startled by the appearance 
of a figure standing motionless in the centre of the anteroom before the 
picture, the doors of which were flung open. There was something awfal 
in the motionless figure : no breath was distinguishable. After summoning 
up my courage, I ventured tospeak. The charm was dissolved; my young 
master turned his colourless face towards me, and, without attering a word, 
seized me by the arm, and rushing from the chamber, hurried, with terri- 
fied speed, along the corridor. His geasp of my arm was terrific ; he drag- 
ged me with him into the lighted dining-room, and threw himself into a 
chair. Violent shiverings, and helpless looks of almost idiotcy were turned 
towards me: fearing to leave him, I rang the bell violently ; my father en 
tered with some domestics. In a few whispered words, delivered spas- 
modically, he bade my father send all from the room except me and him- 
slef. No word of explanation escaped him; no persuasion from my old 
father would get his consent to the sending for a medical man He said he 
was much better, but we must not leave him. 

‘« Don’t let me sleep,” said he, imploringly ; “I willrest by the fire until 
the morning.” 

‘Ah, that night! almost without end did it appear tome, as we sat by 
the side of that little more than boy, wondering yet not daring to utter a word, 
aftd watching his pale lips moving continually in muttered whisperings 
which alone broke the silence of the weary night hours. The dawn at last 
broke slowly through the stained casements, and as the first rays of the sun 
fell across the floor, he luoked inquiringly first at my father and then at me; 
he sighed heavily as if awaking from a trance; he arose slowly from the 
chair, and walked, without utteringa word, out of the room. We of course 
followed him immediately, of which he took no notice until we approached 
the antechamber of his bedroom. Here he hesitated for a moment; then 
turning towards my father, said, ina voice husky and trembling, he would 
try now to sleep; but to send somebody to him at twelve atnoon. He then 
closed the door upon us before we could answer him, and we descended 
slowly to commune as to what, under the circumstances, was our best course 
to pursue. Our deliberation ended in the determination to send for his 
late guardiau. A man was immediately sent off to request his attendance 
and advice. 

‘ After some three or four hours, much to our relief, we heard the clatter 
of the wheels and the welcome voice of his guardian, who decided upon 
immediately proceeding with me and my father to his chamber. Upon our 
arrival there we found the ante-room fastened, and our frequent calls for 
admittance unanswered. The servants were summoned, and the door was 
forced; we rushed into the anteroom, and nearly fell over the body of our 
young master, which lay extended before tue picture, upon which all eyes 
were immediately fixed: the morning sun fell upon it, and gave the fig- 
ure almost the appearance of life. The bottom of the picture was occupied 
ty the figure of a man rushing towards you with great speed, with his eyes 
filled with demoniac fire and in his hand a closely clutched knife; the 
streak of light on the horizon showed a prostrate figure of one slain; over 
the murderer's head floated a lovely female figure, with mild and calm 
features, uprearing an bour-glass on the one hand, whilst with the other, she 
grasped a long and double-edged sword. On a scroll imbedded in the frame 
was written “‘ The Avenging Angel.” 

‘Before this picture lay the pale form of our master, with his hunting 
knife drivea to the haft in his heart; in his baud he held a crumpled paper 
which was taken from him as we laid him upoa bis bed. 

' > few words, boldly written, thrilled through every heart as they were 
read, 

“I murdered poor Frederick; my hand thrust him into the gulf,—and the 
avenging angel has found me !" * 


—— 
THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN—A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO, 

BY CAPTAIN MARRYATT, R. N. 

Continued from Albion of Feb.7. 


I cause myself to be dismissed from my Owner’s Service—Am Arrested— 
Conveyed to London, and confined in the Tower—Am visited by a Ro- 
mish Priest, and through his interference obtain my Liberation—Set off to 
Liverpool, and find my Owner and Captain Levee—Their surprise—Miss 
Trevannion. 


When I called upon my owner, which I did as soon as I had dropped my 
anchor and furled sails, he embraced me, and then led me into the back 
room next to his counting house. 

‘My dear Elrington,’ said he, ‘well as you managed to get off the Jaco- 
bite gentlemen, there is a strong suspicion on the part of the government, 
that they were on board of your vessel, and that I was a party to their es- 
cape. Whether they willtake any measure now that you have returned [ 
know hot; they may have gained some intelligence, or they may worm out 
something, by their emissaries, from those who compose your crew, and if 
80, We must expect their vengeance. Now tell me where you landed them, 
and all the events of your cruise, for I have heard but little from those who 
brought in the prizes taken by the Arrow. Captain Levee is too busy with 
his own vessel and the prize to come on shore for these two hours, and 1 
wish to talk with you alone upon this affair.’ 

Afier I had narrated all that had passed, and the manner in which the 
'rench privateer had been captured: 

_ ‘If the government spies, and there are plenty of them about, find out 
from your crew that you landed passengers at Bordeaux, depend upon it 
you will be arrested and examined, without you get out of the way till the 





affair hasblown over. Now, the men will narrate in thet averns the curious 
history of the French privateer, and in so doing cannot fail to state that you 


were on shore in France. Now, Elrington, you have run the risk to obli e 
me, and I must keep you out of difficulty ; and, if you feel inclined to hide 
yourself for a time, | will of course pay all your expenses.’ ‘ 

‘No,’ I replied ; ‘if they fiad out what has taken place, and wish to get 
hold of me in consequence, [ think it will be better to brave it out. fI 
hide away, it will make them more anxious to have me, and will confirm 
their suspicions that I am what they are pleased to call a traitor; a reward 
will be offered for my apprehension, and at any time that I do appear, the 
reward will cause me to be taken up. If, on the contrary, [ brave it out, and 
if I am asked, say atonce that I did land passengers, at all events they will 
not make it high treasou ; so, with your leave, I will stay. I hardly need 
say that I shall take the whole responsiblity upon myself, and declare that £ 
took them on board without your knowledge; that you may rest assured 
of,’ 

‘On consideration, I think that your plan is the best,’ replied my owner. 
‘Lam grateful for your offer of screening me, which I would uot permit, if 
it were not that I shall be useful to you if any mischance takes place, and, 
if in prison, could be of no service.’ ’ 

‘Then, sir,’ I replied, ‘the wisest course will be for you at once to dismiss 
me from the command of the privateer, in consequence of your having been 
informed that I carried passengers and landed them in France. That step 
will prove youa friend to the government, and wili enable you, after a time, 
to get me out of any scrape more effectually.’ 

“You are sacrificing yourself, Elrington, and all for me.’ 

‘Not so, sir. I am only securing a friend in case of need.’ 

‘ That you certainly are,’ replied my owner, squeezing my hand. ‘ Well, 
it will be the best plan even for you, and so let it be.’ 

‘ Then I will now return on board, and tell the officers that J am dismis- 
sed. There is no time to be lost ; and here comes Captain Levee; so for 
the present, sir, farewell.’ 

On my return on board, I called up the officers and men, and told them 
that I had offended the owner, and that he had dismissed me from the com- 
mand of the privateer. One of the officers inquired what I had done ; and 
I said, before the men, that it was for landing the passengers in France — 
They all condoled with me, and expressed their sorrow at my leaving them, 
and J believe that they were sincere. It was fortunate that I did as I had 
done, for I found that the government emissaries were on board at the time 
that I made the communication, and had already gained the information from 
some of crew. I ordered my chest and bedding to be put into the boat, and 
as soon as they were ready, [ gave up the command to the first officer, and 
bidding them all farewell, went down the side, and pulled on shore, repair- 
ing to my former lodgings. 

i had not been there two hours before I was arrested and taken to prison. 
I was, however, very comfortably lodged, because | was a state prisoner, 
and I presume that more respect is paid to a man when he is to be drawn 
and quartered, and his head set above the Tower gates, than a petty male- 
factor. The next day I was summoned befvore what was called the Com- 
mission, and asked whether I had not landed some people in France? I re- 
plied immediately that I had done so. 

‘ Who were they?’ was the nextinquiry. . 

‘They stated themselves to be Roman Catholic priests,’ replied I, ‘ and 
such I believed them to be.’ 

‘Why did Ido so?’ : 

‘ Becaus®, in the first place, they paid me one hundred guineas each; and, 
in the second, because I considered them mischievous, dangerous men, con- 
spiring against the government, and that the sooner they were out of the 
country the better.’ 

‘ How did I know that they were traitors ?’ 

‘All Roman Catholic priests were traitors in my opinion, and I hated 
them as bad as I did the French; but it was difficult to deal with a priest, 
and I thought I was performing a good service in ridding the country of 
them.’ 

‘Who else was privy to the affair ?’ 

‘Noone; I had made the arrangement with them myself, and not an offi- 
cer or man on board knew anything about it.’ 

‘ Bat my owner, Mr. Trevannion, was he a party to it?’ 

‘No, he was not; and on my return he dismissed me from the command 
of the privateer, as socn as he had found out that I had landed the priests ia 
France.’ 

A great many more questions were put to me, all of which I answered 
very cautiously, yet without apparent hesitation ; and after an examination 
of four hours, the president of the Commission told me that I had been, by 
my own acknowledgment, aiding and abetting the escape of malignant trai- 
tors, and prevented them meeting their just fate on the scaffold. That, in so 
doing, | had been guilty of treason, and must abide the sentence of the su- 
preme Commission in London, whither I should be sent the following day. 
l replied that 1 was a loyal subject ; that I hated the French and Romish 
plotters, and thatI had done what I considered was best; and that if I had 
done wrong, it was ouly anerror in judgment; and any one that said I was a 
traitor, lied in his throat. : 

My reply was taken down, and I was sent back to prison, 

The following afternoon the gaoler came into my room accompanied by 
two persons, one of whom informed me that I was delivered over to their 
custody to be taken to London. I was led out, and at the door | found 
three horses, upon which I was desired to mount As soon as I was in the 
saddle, a rope was passed from one leg to the other under the horse’s belly, 
so as to prevent my escape; and my horse was led between the other two, 
upon which my keepers rode, each having a hand-rein made fast from my 
horse’s bridle to his own. A crowd was assembled round the entrance of 
the gaol, and among the lookers on I perceived Captain Levee and my own- 
er, but of course I thought it imprudent to take any notice of them, and they 
did not make any recognition of me. 

I hardly need say, my dear madame, how very revolting it was to my 
feelings to be thus led away like a felon; but at the same time I must ac- 
knowledge the courtesy of my conductors, who apologised for being com 
pelled so take such measures of security, and on the way showed great kind- 
ness and good feeling. 

Every thing being arranged we proceeded on our journey ; but it was late 
when we set off, owing to one of my conductors being sent for by the com- 
missioner, and having to wait for nearly three hours As it may be suppos- 
ed, we could not travel at speed, and we seidom went faster than a walk, 
which 1 was sorry for, as 1 was anxious that the journey should be over, 
and my fate decided as soon as possible. 

Almost an hour atter dark, a party of men rushed from the side of the road, 
and some seizing the bridles of the horses, the others threw the two conduc- 
tors off their po, Pn by taking them by the leg and heaving them over on 
the other side This was done so quickly that the two men, who were 
weli armed, had not time to draw outa pistol or any other weapon of de- 
fence ; and as soon as they were on the ground they were immediately seiz- 
ed and overpowered. The faces of the men who had thus assailed the king’s 
officers were blackened so as to disguise them, but from their voices I knew 
them to be the men and officers of the privateer. ‘ Now then, Captain El- 
rington,’ said one ot them, ‘be off with you as fast as possible, and we will 
take care of these fellows.’ 


I still remained in my saddle, and although somewhat flurried with the 
surprise of the attack, Thad had time to recover myself, and had decided 
upon my mode vf behaviour. I felt as I had said to the owner when we 
consulted together, that an escape now would be only putting off the evil 
day, and that it was better to meet the case boldly at once, so I rose in m 
stirrups and said to the men in aloud weice, ‘My good fellows,I am muc 
obliged to you for your exertions in my behalf, as it proves your good will, 
bat I cannot and will not take advantage of them. By some mistake I am 
accused of being a traitor, when I feel that I am a true and loyal subject, 
which I have no doubt will be fully established upon my arrival in London. 
I cannot, therefore, take advantage of this opportanity to escape. I respect 
the laws of my country, and I beg you to do the same. blige me by re- 
leasing the two gentlemen whom you have made your prisoners, and assist 
them to remount their horses, for I am resolved that I will go to London and 
be honourably acquitted. Once more, my lads, many thanks for your kind 
intentions: and now I wish yeu farewell, and if you would do me a very 
great favour you will disperse peaceably and leave us to proceed on our 
journey.’ 

The men perceived that I was in earnest, and therefore did as I requested, 
and in another minute I was again alone with my two keepers. 

‘You have beliaved honourably, sir, and perhaps wisely,’ observed one of 
my conductors, as he was about to remount his horse. ‘I will not ask you 
who those people were. although I have no doubt but you recognised them 
yourself.’ 7 

‘No,’ L replied, ‘I did not. I guessed from whence they came, but I did 
not recognise one individual.’ , : p . 

I gave this cautious answer although I had recognised Captain Levee and 
one of my officers. 


‘Well, Captain Elrington, you have proved to us that you may be 
trusted, and therefore, on your pledging your word and honour that you 
will not escape, we shall have great pleasure in removing all unpleasant 


precautions.’ 

‘| certainly have proved that I would not escape, but will readily give ycu 
my assurance that J will not alter my mind.’ 

* That is sufficient, sir,’ replied the officer; and he then cut away the rope 
which bound my legs, and also took off the two leading reins attached to the 
‘We shall now,’ he said, ‘ proceed not only more pleasantly, 





other horses 


but more rapidly 
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My conductors then mounted their horses, and we set off at a good trot, 
and inan hour arrived at the place where we were to put up for the night. 
We found supper prepared for us, and good beds. My conductors now left 
me free from all restraint, and we retired to our beds. The next day we con- 
tinued our journey inthe same mauner. My companions were very pleasant 
and gentlemanlike men, and we discoursed freely upon every topic ; no one 
cuuld have imagined that I was a state prisoner. 

We arrived at London on the fifth day, and I was then delivered over to 
tke keeper of the Tower, according to the instructions that my conductors 
had received. They bade me farewell, and promised that they them- 
selves would not fail to represent my conduct to the authorities, and gave 
me hopes of aspeedy release. I had the same idea, and took possession of 
the apartments prepared for me, whicli were airy, and well ventilated, with 
almost cheerfulness. 

On the third day after my arrival a commission was sent to the Tower to 
examine me, and I gave the same replies as before. They were very ea 
ticular in obtaining the descriptions of the persons of those whom I had 
landed in France, and [ answered without disguise. I afterwards found out 
that I had done a foolish thing. Had [ misrepresented their persvns, it 
would have been supposed that they really were four Catholic priests, but 
from my exact description they discovered that I had rescued the foar trai- 
tors (as they termed them) that they were most anxious to secure and make 
an example of; and their annoyance at this discovery had so angered them 
against me, that my subsequent conduct could not create any feeling fa- 
vourable towards me. 

Three weeks elapsed and I was wearied of confinement. My gaoler 
told me that he feared my case was a bed one; and after another week had 
passed, he said that I was condemned as aiding and abetting treason. I 
must say that [little expected this result, and it quite overthrew me. I 
asked my gaoler what was his authority. He said that so many people had 
assisted and effected the escape of the rebels without having been convict- 
ed of having so done except myself, on my own avowal, that they deemed 
it absolutely aecessary that an example sheuld be made to deter others from 
aiding those who were still secreted in the country ; and that in consequence 
it had been decided by the Privy Council that I should be made an exam- 
ple of. He told me much more which I need not repeat, except that it 
proved the malignant feeling that was indulged by the powers inau- 








thority against those who had assisted their defeated opponents, and I 
os that I had no chance, and therefore prepared my mind to meet my 
ate. 


Alas, my dear madam, I was but ill prepared to die,—not that | feared 
death, but I feared what must be my condition after death. I had led a reck- 
less, lawless life, without fear of God or man: all the religious feelings 
which had been instilled into me by my good tutor [you know my family 
history and I need say no more] during my youth, had been gradually sap- 
ped away by the loose companionship which I had held since the time 

quitted my father’s house ; and when I heard that I was to die, my mind 
was ina state of great disquiet and uncomfortable feeling. 1 wished to re- 
view my life and examine myself, but I hardly knew where to begin. 

All was chaos and confusion. I could remember many bad actions, but 
few good ones. I felt that 1 was like a vessel without a rudder, and with- 
out a pilot; and after hours and hours of deep thought, I would give up the 
task of examination in stern despair, saying to myself, ‘ Well, if it must be 
80, it must.’ | felt an inclinatiun to defy that Heaven which I felt would 
never be opened tome. This was the case for more thana week after I 
heard of my condemnation, until I began to reflect upon the nature of our 
creed, and the terms of salvation which were offered ; and, as I thought over 
them, | felt a dawn of hope, and I requested the gaoler to furnish me with a 
Bib'e. read it day and night, for | expected every morning to be sum- 
moned to execution. _[ felt almost agony at times lest such should be the 
case, but time passed on, and another fortnight passed, during which | had 
profited hy my reading, and felt some contrition for my many offences, and 
my life of guilt, and I also felt that I could be saved through the merits of 
Him who died for the be: efi: of the whole world. Day after day my faith 
became more lively, and my mind more at ease. One morning the gaoler 
came to me, and said that there was a priest who wished to see me. As I 
understood he wasa RomaujCatholic, I was about to refuse, but on consider- 
ation, I thought otherwise, and he was admitted. He was a tall, spare man, 
with a dark Spanish countenance. 

‘You are, I believe,’ said he, ‘Captain Elrington, who effected the es- 
pa 41 of some of our poor friends, and are now condemned for your kind 
act. 

‘I am, sir,’ replied T. 

‘Lam aware,’ said he, ‘that your profession of faith is not mine, and do 
not, therefore, come to talk with you on serious points, without you should 
wish it yourself; my object is, indebted as we are to you for saving our 
friends, to offer to be of avy use that [ can to you; in executing any wishes, 
or delivering any message, which you may wish to give, should you suffer 
for your generous conduct, and you may trust any thing to me with safety, 
that I swear to you,’ and he took a crucifix from the folds of his garment, 
and kissed it, as he said so. 

‘Ithank you for your kind offer, sir, but I have nothing to trouble you 
with. [ have long quitted my family, who know not whether 1 am alive 
or dead, for reasons that I need notexplain. ! am under an assumed name, 
and it is my intention to suffer under that name, that my family may not be 
disgraced by my ignominious death, or be aware that I have perished on the 
scaffold.’ . 

‘ Perhaps you are right,’ replied the priest, ‘but let us talk upon another 
point; so as to procure your pardon - release.’ 

‘None,’ replied I, ‘except those who, I am sure, are exerting them- 
selves to the utmost of tueir power, and to whom no message from ime is 
necessary.’ 

‘Do you know nobody at court,’ said the priest, ‘110 person of rank in the 
government—or | may say opposed to the government—for people now-a- 
days are not what they seem or pretend to be?’ 

‘LT have no knowledge of any titled person,’ replied I; ‘when I parted 
withone of the gentlemen whom] landed at Burdeaux, he gave me the name 
of alady of quality at Paris, desiring me if in difficulty to apply to him 
through her; but that was, if in difficulty in France; of course she could do 
nothing for me in this country.’ 

‘Have you the name of the lady 1’ 

‘ Yes,’ replied I, ‘it is on the first leaf of my pocket-book. Here it is.’ 

The priest read the name, and tben said :— 

‘You must write immediately a few words, acquainting her with 
your position. I will see the letter safely delivered before the week is 
over. 

What good can she possibly do me ¥ replied I. — 

I canuot say, but this I know, that if any thing 1s to be done, it will be. 
Write immediately.’ 

The priest called the gaoler, and requested writing materials, which were 
Drought, and ina few minutes I had done as he requested. 

_{ There, sir, | have written to please you ; but I candidly state that I con- 
sider it an useless attempt.’ 

‘Were I of your opinion, I should not have advised you to write,’ repli- 
edhe. ‘There are wheels within wheels that you have no conception of, 
a troubled times. What I most fear is, that it may arrive too 

ate. 

The priest took his leave of me, and [ was le 
I considered that the address of this lady had been given to me by the very 
man whom they were 80 anxious to secure as a traitor, 1 at once decided 
that no benefit could arrive from any interference on her part; and I there- 
fore, after a quarter of an hour, dismissed the whole subject from my 
thoughts, and commenced my reading of the sacred writings. The follow- 
ing morning, when the gaoler came in, I could not help observing to him 
that 1 had been condemned so many days, | felt much surprise at the delay 
of my execution. His reply was, that he heard that others were in custody 
upon the same charge, and that they waited for their convictions that we 
might all suffer at the same time; for the order for my execution had come 
on the Friday last, but had been countermanded on the afternoon of the 
same day. Although this satisfied me that I had no 
was pleased that I had obtained more time for preparation, and I renewed 
my reading with ardour. Another week passed, when the gaoler, with a 
solemn face, and much apparent concern, came in, and informed me that 
the other parties arrested had been tried before the commission, and had 
been condemned, and that it was expected the execution would take place 
either op the morrow or the day after. Tie announcement did not affect 
me mach. I bad madeup my mind that! should suffer, and had to a degree 
weaned inyself from life. I considered how all hopes of my ever enjoying 
the delight of family and kindred ties had flown away, and I looked with 
disgust upon my career as a privateers’-man, a career of recklessness 
and blood so denounced by the sacred writiags which I had before me. 

I reflected that if | were to leave the prison, that I should have no other 
means of sustenance, and should probably return to my former life, and load 
my soul with a still heavier weight of crime, and, although I felt an occa- 
sional bitter pang at the idea of leavingthe world so young, a world which | 
could not hate, still I was, after a few hoars’ communing and reflection, re- 
signed to my fate, and exclaimed with sincerity, ‘Thy Will be done.’ I 
think, madain, you may have observed that, sinful as [ was, my whole ca- 
reer proved that I was not a hardened sinner. Good was not driven entire- 


ly out of me, but was latent, notwithstanding 
company which influenced me. ns ee ee ee eo 


ft to my own thoughts. When 


hopes of escape, yet I 
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I now prayed, and prayed earnestly, and [ thought that my prayers were 
heard. Such was my state of mind on the day before the one appointed for 
my execution, when the gaoler and one of the sheriff's officers came into 
my ceil, accompanied by the Roman Catholic priest, whom I have before 
mentioned. 1 perceived by the gaoler’s countenance, who was a humane 
man, that he had no unpleasant news. The sheriff’s officer delivered to 
him an order for my liberation in my presence, and to my astonishment 
I was told by the gavler that my pardon was signed, and that I was free. 
I was stupified with the intelligence, and stood without making any reply. 
The priest waved his hand to them asa hint to leave the room, which they 
both did, leaving me with the priest. As they left my eyes followed them, 
and then I cast them down upon the Bible which lay before me on the 
table, aud slipping down from the bench upon my knees, I covered up my 
face and prayed. My prayers were confused—I hardly knew what i said 
—but I knew that they were intended to be grateful to Heaven for my 
unexpected preservation troman ignominiousdeath. After a time, I rose 
up, and perceived the priest, whose presence I had till then forgotten. He 
had been kneeling atthe other side of the table praying with me, and I am 
sure for me—and he was rising up just after I had. 

‘I trust, Captain Elrington,’ said he, after a pause, ‘ that the peril you 
have been in will inflaence your future life; and that this severe trial will 
not be thrown away upon you.’ 

‘T trust not, sir,’ replied I. 
been afflicted. 
ay deliverance.’ : 

‘No further than having seen your letter duly and speedily delivered. 
I could do no more, for with all, I have no power ; and that was little to do 
for one who generously assisted our friends in distress.’ 

‘ AmI then to believe, that I am indebted to the interest of a French lady, 
residing at the court of Versailles, for my deliverance ?’ 

‘ Even so—this may appear strange to you, Captain Elrington, but such is 
the case. Understand that in these troubled times, the ruling monarch of 
this country cannot distinguish his friends from his enemies. He can only 
trust to professions, and they are not always sincere. There are many on 
the council at this time, who, if the pretender, as he is called, had succeeded, 
would have long before this joined him, and who had wished him suc- 
cess, although they dared not venture to assisthim. The interest of the 
lady in question with these people, has prevailed over the true ad- 
herents of the Hanoverian king, and thus through this lady have you ob- 
tained your release. I state this to you in confidence ; to publish what I 
have told you would be to betray your friends—Can | be of any further 
service to you? for you can leave your prison as soon as you please.’ 

‘ None, | thank you, good sir,’ replied I, ‘ | have money more than suffi- 
cient to reward my gaoler, and to defray my expenses to Liverpool.’ 

‘You have my best thanks and sincere wishes for your happiness. Then 
I will notintrude upon you any more, except to give you my address in 
case of need. You have made warm friends by your conduct, and if ever 
you require their assistance it will not be withheld.’ 

The priest gave his address on a piece of paper, and then came to 
me. 

‘ Our creeds are not exactly the same, but you will not, my son, refuse 
my blessing ?’ said he, putting his hand upon my head. 

‘Oh, no,’ said I, dropping on my knees, ‘I receive it in all thankful- 
ness.’ 

‘May God bless you, my son,’ said be, with emotion—and he then quit- 
ted the cell. 

What with the previous excitement when my liberation was announced, 
and the parting with the kind priest, my feelings were so powerful, that, 
as soon as [ was alone, I gave veut tothem ina flood of tears. 

As soon es | was more composed, I rose from the bench, put my necessa- 
ries into my valise, and summoned the gaoler, to whom I made a handsome 
present, thanking bim for his kindness during my incarceration. I then 
shook hands with him, fee’d the turnkey who had attended upon me, and 
in a minute more I was clear of the Tower gates. How my heart heaved 
when [ was once more in the open air. 

I looked around me, and perceived that many men were busy in erecting 
a scaffolding. My heart sank as I beheld them, as I felt certain what it was 


‘ T feel that it has been good for me to have 
! believe that [ have been indebted to your exerticns for 


for ; but to verify my opinion, [ turned to an old woman who had a sort of 


stall from which she dispensed mead to the populace, and inquired of her 
for what the scaffold was being erected. 

‘It’s forthe men who are to be executed to-morrow for aiding the Jaco- 
bites to escape,’ saidshe. ‘ Wont your worship take a glass of mead this 
morning ?’ 

‘Tam not thirsty,’ I replied, as I walked hastily away with my valise 
upon my shoulders. 

A stranger tothis part of London, I hardly knew where to direct my 
steps; I walked past the square before the Tower, until I came into a 
street called Catherine street, where a tavern met my view, and ints it I 
entered immediately, glad, as it were, to hide myself, for I felt as if all the 
world looked upon me asa person just discharged frem prison. ‘I obtain 
ed good entertainment there, and slept there that night. The next morning, 
the host having provided me a good horse and a youngster to bring it back, 
I set off for Liverpool, and after tour days’ journey without adventure, 1 
arrived at the town, and proceeded direct to the house of Mr. Trevannion, 
my owner. I took my valise off the boy’s horse, and having paid him for 
his attendance, I knocked at the door, for it was late in the evening, and 
dark when L arrived. The door (for it was at his private house door which 
was next to the counting-house door that I knocked) was opened ; and the 
woman who opened it shrieked, and let drop the candle, exclaiming, 
‘Help, my God—a ghost, a ghost !’ for it appeared that the news had ar- 
rived at Liverpool from a messenger who had been sent express after I had 
been condemned, stating that there was no hope, and that I was to suffer 
on the Monday, and this was the Saturday evening on which I bad ar- 
rived. Mr. Trevannion’s clerk hearing a noise in the passage, came out 
with another candle, and seeing me, and the woman lying on the floor in a 
swoon, stared, staggered tothe door of the room where his master was sit- 
ting, and the door being ajar, he fell back with great force into the room, 
dropping under the table between Mr. Trevannion and Captain Levee with 
one of the table-candlesticks, who upon seeing me ran to me and embraced 
me warmly, and then cried out, as the clerk made his escape,— 

‘ Here is Elrington alive and well, sir!’ 

At this announcement Mr. Trevannion came out, and threw himself into 
my arms, saying, 

‘[ thank God for all His mercies, but above all, that I have not been the 
cause of your death, my dear Elrington. Come in, he exclaimed in a fal- 
tering voice; and as soon as he had gained his seat, he laid his head down 
and sobbed with excitement and joy. 

I followed Captain Levee into the room, and was taking a chair, when I 

erceived that there was another person present besides Captain Levee and 
Mr. Trevannion, which was the daughter of the latter; that is, I presumed 
as much, for I knew that he was a widower, and had one daughter living 
out of a family of three children. She appeared to be about 17 years of 
age, and had just come from a Protestant convent, as they called establish- 
ments where young women were educated at Chester. Mr Trevannion was 
still with his face covered, and not yet recovered from his burst of feeling, 
when this young gentlewoman came up to me, and said, ; 

‘Captain Elrington, you have behaved nobly to my father; accept my 
hand and my friendship.’ 

1 was so sheer from coming out of the dark, and so excited from what 
had just passed, that I was almost bewildered, but I accepted the offered 
hand, and bowed over it, although I declare that, at the time, I could not 
distinguish her features, although I perceived that her person was slight and 
elegant. As she retreated to her seat, Mr. Trevannion, who had recovered 
from his emotion, said, 

‘| thought that, at this moment, your head was exhibited at the gates of 
Temple-bar. The idea, as Captain Levee will tell you, has haunted me, 
for I felt, and should always have felt, that I was the cause of your death.— 
God bless you, my dear sir, and may [ have an opportunity of showing you 
my gratitude and regard for your noble conduct towards me, and the sacri- 
fice which you would have made. You need not tell me, for I know too 
well, that you took all the onus and blame of the affair upon your own shoul- 
ders, and preferred death to impeaching me.’ 

‘ My dear Elrington,’ said Captain Levee, ‘I told our crew, and you have 

proved me a true prophet, that you never would peach, but would die game. 
I must tell you, that more than once Mr. Trevannion had made up his mind 
to deliver himself up, and ackaowledge the truth, but [ prevented him, as it 
would have been a useless sacrifice.’ 
_ ‘You did, but, nevertheless, it was so heavy on my conscience, that had 
it not been for your perseverance, and the thoughts of leaving my poor girl 
here an orphan in the world, I certainly should have so done, for | felt life 
to bea burden.’ 

‘Tam very glad that you did not, sir,’ I replied ; ‘my life is of little 
value ; I have no one to support, no one to love, and no one to lament me 
if I fell. A shot from the enemy may soon send me out of the world, and 
there will only be a man the less in it, as far as people are interested about 

me. 

‘ That is not'the case now, at all events,’ replied Mr. Trevannion ; ‘ but 
pray, tell us,how it is that you have escaped ?” 
aan have not escaped.’ I replied; ‘here is my pardon, with the sign ma- 


‘ And how was it obtained ?’ exclaimed Captain Levee; ‘all intercession 





made through some of the strongest friends of the government was in vain, 
that I can assert : for you must not suppose that we have been idle down 
here. Wedid not leave London until after you were condemned, and 
every entreaty to see you or to communicate by letter was denied to us.’ 

‘T had better then begin at the beginning, and state all that occurred. | 
will first thank you, my dear Levee, for your kind assisiance, which | 
would not avail myself of, as I calculated (wrong | own) that it would be 
wiser to remain a prisoner ; and I considered that my very refusal to escape 
would be admitted by the government as a ptoof of my innocence. I did 
not know thatI had to deal with such malignant people.’ I then commenced 
my narrative, which occupied the remainder of the evening, and, having re. 
ceived their congratulations, we had a pipe or two, and, as | was fatigued, 
we retired to bed. I slept little on this, I may say, first night of rest and 
quiet, after my liberation. I was happy, and yet perpiexed. During the 
time of my imprisonment, it had occurred to me that the life of a privateer’s- 
man was not one which I could tollow up with a good conscience; and [| 
had on my journey down to Liverpool made up my mind that I would give 
itup. 1 knew this might anuoy Mr. Trevannion, and that I should have to 
meet withjthe ridicule of Captain Levee, and I was thinking whether it was 
possible, in the first place, that I could give some well-grounded excuse ; 
and, in the next, what other means of gaining my livelihood I could substi. 
tute in its stead. My restlessness induced me to get up earlier than usual, 
and [ went out fur an hour’s walk upon the wharves. I saw my little 
schooner riding en the stream, and as she gently rose and dipped to the swell 
which rau ia with tee tide, she tovuked so beautiful that my resolutions were 
already giving away. I would look at her no longer, so | tarned from the 
river, and walked back to the owner's house. It was still early when I went 
into the eating-hall, where I found Miss Trevaunion alone. 


PUBLIC PATRONAGE OF MEN OF LETTERS, 


(From Fraser’s Magazine.) 


Our literary men have not yet assumed, it is said, that position in society 
so pre-eminently due to them, Mr. Cobden, in the spirit we hope of a true 
prophet, toretels their future advancement. The destinies of the French 
nation are directed by literary men—by Guizot, who is in phen. and b 
Thiers, who is out of it. Our literary men have no such rank in England. 
In short they have no rank or position at all. They are a scattered race, 
working in knots, or cliques, or single-handed, and exist as a body by name 
alone. The one-half are unknown, except by reputation, to the other half; 
aud while other classes combine and at times cabal to extend their reputa- 
tions, the most influential race of men, the directors of the minds and pas- 
sions, and even prejudices of the people, are scattered throughout the three 
kingdoms, often at war with and too often unknown to one avother. 

This should not be! Literary men should no longer live aloof; they 
should combine in one common cause, the advance of their own respectabil- 
ity and standing in society, the growth of good letters, and the interchange 
of ideas. The sea of politics keeps too many apart. The editor of the Quar- 
terly holds no communication with the critics of the Edinburgh, or the edi- 
tor of The Times with the writers of the Morning Chronicle. The author 
of the Lays of Ancient Rome thinks very little of the editor of Boswell, and 
the editor of Boswell of the author of the Lays. The sentiment is recipro- 
cal. There is, therefore, very litle hope of anything like an interchange of 
ideas between these doughty personages. They might meet and be per- 
haps more civil to one another than Dr. Johnson and Adam Smith were, 
but civility is all that would pass—the shrug of dislike would follow the 
bow of common politeness, and they rr only to renew hostilities. 

The critics are a very numerous race, and literary men tvo often live on 
one another. Other grades and classes of intellectual men are without 
critics by profession, but literature cannot do, it would appear, without 
them. The corruption of an author is, we are told, the generation of a cri- 
tic, and there is too much reason to believe that the saying is a true one.— 
A disappointed poet seeks consolation in criticism—he has noother joy but to 
retaliate, while the successful critic is afraid to append lis name to any pub- 
lication of his own for fear of the mousing owls that haunt the purlieus of 
his trade. Yet jealousy is by uo means a prominent feature in the literary 
character. Your Fellows of the Royal Society and Royal Academicians are 
still more jealous, but as few of them can write a style fit to appear in 
priut they want a ready outlet for their venom. The pen isa fearful weap- 
on. The opportunity of saying a good thing, of resenting an unfair criticism, 
or ot pulling down a man of genius to your own level, are too tempting to 
be resisted. With young men this is too often the case—they aim at noto- 
riety in this way, and lal! disappointed ambition with the satisfactory feeling 
of inflieting a stab in the dark. 

The critics, we have said, are a prolific people, and we are, perhaps, to 
impute their namber, and in some respects their existence, as a class, more 
to a want of combination among literary men than any particular appetite 
on the part of the public for the sour produce of the ‘ungentle craft.’"— 
The forty artists who are Royal Academicians stand firm to one another, 
through good and evil report. An ill-natured or even severe criticism upon 
an individual member is viewed as an aspersion upon the whole body. Thie 
isin some degree the secret of the extraordinary influence of that well-or 
ganized association It is one part of a member's creed to believe thatta 
forty Royal Academicians are the forty best artists in the country, andthy 
the best artist ou/ of the Academy is the individual who will be elected a 
member on the next vacancy. This isahappy state of things; and what is 
the result?—that the rank of Royal Academician carries an appendage of 
respectability with it. But the literary man has no such rank, he bas no 
class to uphold him, he has no distinction to aspire tu, he has no lay bene- 
fice to hope for. We look for our artists in the ranks of the Royal Acade- 
my, for our men of science in the ranks of the Royal Society, for our physi- 
cians in their College, for our lawyers, if not already ennobled, on the bench- 
es of their respective Inns, and for our authors in the colamms of the daily, 
weekly, and monthly. Who are our literary men? The question would 
seem by many to be very easily answered. But each would answer for his 
set, and you would hear of classes, composed somewhat in this way:—1. 
Moore, tlogers, Hallam, aud Macaulay; 2. Wordsworth, W ilson, Lock- 
hart, Milman, and Wilson Crooker; 3. Taltourd, Bulwer, Dickens, and 
Jerrold, with Tennyson and Moucton Milnes, Henry Taylor and Mr. Brown- 
ing. 

‘But a union of literary men is uot so hopeless as it would at first seem ; 
a good writer will outlive an unfair criticism, ‘I never kuew,’ says Dr 
Johnson, ‘aman of merit neglected; it was generally by his own fault 
that he failed of suceess.’ Look at the history of opinion, as written in the 
Edinburgh Review; read its early and its after ctiticisms on Wordsworth 
and Southey, on Coleridge and Lamb, on Byron and on Moore. The silly 
Mr. Wordsworth of its early volumes is the philosophical poet of its later 
numbers. It has had to do penance for its early mistakes, and its penance 
has been accepted. Lord Byron forgave, it is said, Mr. Brougham, and the 
author of Lalla Rovih lives in friendly intercourse with the Dennis of his 
early lucubrations. Literary resentments are not, therefore, so lasting as 
they would seem. But, then, there is this obstacle to the formation of a so- 
ciety of literary men. Criticism, as a profession, must necessarily cease.— 
This, however, is not, let us hope, so formidable an obstacle as it at first 
would seem. A society of authors must have a limitation of numbers. The 
Royal Academy is honourably efficient on this account, and the Royal So- 
ciety is notoriously defective because it is not restricted. A society of forty 
of the best authors making common cause with one another, might treat 
with contempt the onset of the gadflies of criticism without; while every va- 
cancy that occurred wouldatford anopportunity of strengthening your ranks 
and quieting the clamour of the ablest of your assailants. 

Good authors need no protection from criticism. Your Milbournes and 
Dennises wither and rot of their own accord if left unnoticed. We would 
suggest the formation of a society of forty of the best authors, for a distinct 
and different reason. We wish to bring our literary men together, to give 
them collectively that standing in society which a few of them individually 
possess, and to show our own people, and our continental neighbours as 
well, that a society of literary men in England is no common body, that 
they are aware of their own strength, and can maintain that influential sta- 
tion in established society so pre-eminently due to them. 

The history of letters in England is not without a record of several at- 
tempts at combination among literary men, but so imperfectly matured or 
inauspiciously started that it is perhaps unfair to speak of them as anything 
more than the mere spectres of attempts. Authors have been, and we be- 
lieve are, still a friendly, even a convivial race. Your meetings at the‘Mer- 
maid with Shakspeare and his ‘ fellows,’ your suppers in the Apollo with 
Ben Jonson and his ‘sons,’ your late hours with Dryden at Wills’, and still 
later at Button's with Addison and Steele, are among the most pleasing me- 
mories preserved to us of days gone by. It is not, however, to meetings 
of this kind that we wish to do more than refer at present, We allude, 
more particularly at this moment, to the formation of the Literary Club, 
the incorporation of the Royal Society of Literature, the establishment o! the 
Atheneum Club, and the institution of the late Literary Union. 

The Literary Club, or the Club as it was first called, was founded by Sam- 
uel Johnson and Sir Joshua Reynolds. It was Johnsou’s original intention 
that the number of the club should not exceed nine, but Samuel Dyer,— 
‘the learned Mr. Dyer, as Johnson calls him—who had been for some years 
abroad, mede his appearance amongst them and was cordially received. 
The members met one evening in every week at seven for supper, and gen- 
erally continued their conversation till a late hour. The club soon became 
distinguished, new members were admitted, and in the eighth year of their 
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existence the supper was changed to a dinner. There was as yet no limita- 
tion to the number of members, but a limitation was found necessary, and it 
was resulved that the Club should never exceed forty. All elections took 

lace by ballot, nor could it be said that the selection was an unfair one, 
when the Club had among its members the distinguished names of Burke 
and Fox, Gibbon and Goldsmith, Colman and Garrick, the elder and the 
younger Warton, Boswell and Sheridan, Adam Smith and Sir William Jones, 
Steevens and Malone, Bishop Percy, Sir Joseph Banks. 

But the Club, strictly speaking, was hardly a licerary club ; for among the 
forty we fiud many distinguished by birth and station alone, and others who 
could make bat slender claims to literary distinction. We are, however, to 
bear in mind, that this was a club framed for convivial purposes, and for an 
interchange of ideas over a glass of wine, not a wenger, or academy formed 
solely of literary men, and forthe encouragement of literature. ‘The Club 
fall off when Johnson died ; and though still in nape may be said rather to 
exist than flourish. Mr. Hallam is the last name of literary eminence on its 
_ The Royal Society of Literature of the United Kingdom,’ as it is called- 
is an establishment of twenty years’ standing, with a royal charter and uuf, 
merous pretensions. One of its foundation objects was the assignment o 
honorary rewards for works of great literary merit; a second, a much higher 
object, was the establishment of a list of Royal Associates, ten in number, 
and each in the receipt, trom the Society, of one hundred guineas a-year. 
The idea of this Society originated, it is said, with King George 1V. The 
king certainly supplied out of his own private purse the annual contribution 
of one thousand guineas for the ten Royal Associates, and one hundred guin- 
eas for tue medals assigued as honorary rewards to authors of distinction. 
The ten Royal Assuciates were the poet Coleridge; Dr. Jamieson, the au- 
thor of the admirable Etymological Dictionary of the Scoitish Language ; 
Malthus, who wrote on Population ; Mathias, the author of the Pursuits of 
Literature ; the Rev. Henry John Todd, the editor of Johnson’s Diction- 
ary; Sharon Tarrer, the historian; Mr. Roscoe of Liverpool; the Rev. Ed- 
ward Davies, Mr. James Milligen, and Sir William Ouseley. Two medals 
were distributed annually ; nor would it be easy to find fault with the selec- 
tion of individuals to whom they were awarded. The two first medals were 
assigned to Mitford, the author of the History of Greece, and Signor Angelo 
Mai, librarian to the Vatican. The medals of the second year were award- 
ed to Major Rennell, author of a Memoir on Hindostan, and Charles Wil- 
kins, the editor of the Bhagvat-Geeta. Of the third year, to Professor 
Schweigh:cuser, the editor of Appian, and Professor Dugald Stewart; of the 
fourth year, to Sir Walter Scott aud Mr. Southey ; of the tilth year, to Crabbe 
and Archdeacon Coxe ; of the sixth year to William Roscoe and le Baron 
Antoine Isaac Silvestre de Sacy, a writer of repute on Persian antiquities ; of 
the seveuth, to Washington Irving, and Mr. Hallam, the Historian of the 
Middle Ages. 

There was a good deal of talk about the Royal Society of Literature, and 
what it was to effect, before it came into actual existence. Sir Walter Scott 
calls it, ina letter to the then Secretary of State [ Lord Sidmouth], ‘ a very 
ill-contrived project,’ and one which can only end ‘ in something very un- 
pleasant.’ ‘Let men of letters,’ he says, ‘ fight their own way with the 
public, and let his Majesty honour with his patronage those who are able to 
distinguish themselves, and alleviate by his bounty the distresses of such as, 
with acknowledged merit, may yet have been unfortuuate in procuring iu- 
dependence. ‘The immediate and direct favour of the sovereign is,’ he adds, 
‘ worth the patronage of ten thousand societies.’ Scott’s objections apply, 
it must be understood, to the principles on which the first Society was to 
have been established. | What this first Society was like, no one has as ye 
told us; soumethiag, it is said, resembiing the French Academy. ‘The ori-t 
ginal plan, whatever it was, went threugh many modifications; but Scott’s 
opinion was unaltered 

‘I do not belong,’ he writes in his diary, ‘ to the Royal Society of Litera- 
ture, nor do | propose to enter it as acoadjutor. 1 do not like your Royal 
Academies of this kind ; they almost always fall into jobs, and the members 
are seldom those who do credit to the literature of a country.’ 

But this Society really, at one time, effected a good—it rescued the last 
years of Coleridge’s life from complete dependence on a friend, and it plac- 
ed the learned Dr. Jamieson above the wants and necessities of a man fast 
sinking tothe grave. The associateship was not in the nature of a charity, 
it was no literary alms-giving, it flowed from the bounty of the sovereign, 
and was the reward of merit. No author, independent in mind though poor 
in circumstances, would wish it to be said that he bad been relieved by the 
Council of the Literary Fund; but the author surely might boast that his 
necessities had been relieved by the honourable position he held of Royal 
Associate in a Society under the direct patronage of his sovereign. 

The palmy days of the Royal Society of Literacure soon passed away, for 
William LV. withdrew, on his accession, the grant of eleven hundred guin- 
eas presented to the Society by his more generous brother. ‘The Society 
had, therefore, to rely on its own savings and the annual subscriptions of its 
members. ‘Their funds were now small, and they now sank into a Trans- 
action Society, with a sumall library, large ideas, and pour and insignificant 
performances. 

_ The Atheneum Club, in Pall Mall, was a pet with peers and persons of 
literary distinction, and the Literary Uuion, in Waterloo Place, a pet of poor 
Tom Campbell's. Bo bh had the same primary object, the formation of a 
society of literary men, and both went to work in the same ineffectual man- 
ner. Good authors were found insaflicieut in number for a modern club.— 
An author introduced a friend who was not an author; but something he 
would add, with a laugh, much better—Dr. Johnson’s definition of ‘ a clab- 
able’ man. This frieud introduced another friend of the same acceptable 
description. Both grew up in this way; but the Atheneum swelled into 
importance ; a new site was thought of—Mr. Decimus Burton must build 
them a house, and Mr. Henning copy the frieze of the Parthenon to show the 
classic character of the members. 

The Literary Union no longer exists ; it was anything but a literary Club ; 
all kinds and degrees of personages might have been found among i's mem- 
bers, and so notvrious bad it become, that it was at length obliged to dis- 
solve, to change its name, and start anew. 

The Atheneum is one of the best of our London Clubs. Authors of emi- 
nence may be found among its metbers, and still adhering to its love for 
men distinguished by their genius, its council is empowered to admit annu- 
ally from the list of candidates individuals of eminence in literature, art, and 
science. ‘This is a wise law, for few authors of eminence would care to go 
through the tiresome ordeal of election, which is by ballot among the whole 
body of members. 

_ When the Grey government was in power, and the passing of the Reform 
bill a novelty in conversation, there was a talk of forming a Guelphic Order 
of Literary Merit, and of bringing Letters under the avowed and active en- 
couragement of tae Government. Lord Brougham, then Lord Chancellor, 
took the matter up very warmly, and Southey was written to by the chan+ 
cellor for his opinion. “The laureate’s letter, in reply, is a noble specimen 
of his far-sighted seeing and admirable good sense on all occasions. 

‘When better times shall arrive (whoever may live to see them),’ writes 
the author of Colloquies on the Progress and Prospects of Society, ‘it will be 
worthy of the consideration of any government whether the institution of an 
academy, with salaries for its members (ia the nature of literary or lay bene- 
fices), might not be the means of retaining in i/s interests, as connected with 
their own, a certain number of influential men of letters, who should hold 
those benefices, and a much greater number ot aspirants who would look 
to them in their turn. A yearly grant of £10,000 would endow ten such 
appointments of £500 each for the elder class, and twenty-five of £200 for 
younger men ; these latter eligible, ot course, and preferably, but not neces- 
sarily to be elected to the higher benefices as those fell vacant, and as the 
should have approved themselves. The good proposed by this as a politi- 
cal measure,’ Mr. Southey adds, ‘ is not that of retaining such persons to act 
as pamphileteers and journalists, but that of preventing them from becomin 
ame, in hostility to the established order of things; and of giving men o 

etters, as a class, something to look for beyond the precarious gains of Lit- 
erature; thereby inducing iu them a desire to support the existing institu- 

Mon the country, on the stability of which their own welfare would de- 

We may add, that need makes many pests, and neediness makes men 
angerous members of society, and quite as often as affluence makes them 
worthless ones. 

Another proposition much talked of at this time, and imme 
pg a ma et the distribution of prizes among authors 
hetter left nag , fa esil A says Southey, ‘methinks they are 
pe be -* 10018 =p ng a 4 onours -y worth something to scien- 
ee ai rnp mee ~ oo - ha ~~ men in other countries; at 
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pao passing ne age “ - Pov “ ’ ‘per: ‘ 7 equeath to their family a 
en 1 the bloody hand, and sufficiently men of the world to think 

stinctions appropriate. For myself, if we had a Guelphic order, | 
should choose to remain a Ghibelline.’ 

Some such idea as is here so admirably expressed by Mr. Southey must 
have crossed the mind of his friend Sir Robert Peel, when, in 1834 he spoke 
80 strongly in the House of Commons against a proposition brought forward 

»y Mr. Hume that our authors, artists, and men of science, should have as- 
send to them by Parliament some blue riband of distinction. We recol- 

ir ven Sir Robert Peel's speech on this occasion with a very great deal 

ped easure He thought, and with reason, that literary men should have 

Ore fruitful honours assigned them by Government than ribands aad badges 
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of distinction, Poets have the bays already. ‘The king,’ says Goldsmith 
‘has lately been pleased to make me Professor of Ancient History in the Roy- 
al Academy of Painting he has just established, but there ts no salary an- 
nexed, and [ took it rather as acompliment to the institution than any bene- 
fitto myself. Honours to one in my situation are something like ruffles to 
one that wants a shirt’ 

Before we stay to inquire how far Peel in power has realised the views 
of Peel out of power, and the position of literary men has been improved b 
the direct encouragement of the Crown, it may be as well to look throug 
the postern of time, long elapsed, at the actual position of the literary char- 
acter before ribands were talked about in the House of Commons, or medals 
were awarded from the purse of the sovereign. 

In the infancy of civilisation, when all our thoughts were on wars abroad 
and broils and tournaments at home, we find the name of Geoffrey Chaucer, 
the father of our puetry, among the annuitants of King Edward III. and 
King Richard II. But literature, there is too much reason to believe, had 
little to doin procuring for the great poet the annuity from the Exchequer 
and the pitcher of wine from the royal cellar. We wish we could agree with 
those antiquares who would trace the salary of the poet-lavreate and his pipe 
of canary to Chaucer’s pension and his pitcher of wine. No better origival 
could well be had, but there is little or no authority, we fear, to support so 
ingenious a supposition. Be that as it may, it is pleasing to find that one of 
the greatest of our poets and the first English writer of any eminence in our 
tongue, was not altogether overlooked in so dark a century. 

The long Lancastrian wars were detrimental to the growth of letters, but 
Caxton came among us, and found a friend in Earl Rivers. The nation now 
grew quiet for atime. Stephen Hawes, the author of a poem callled ‘ The 
Pastime of Pleasure’ (a kind of connecting link between Chaucer and Spen- 
ser), met with the patronage of the queen of Heury the Seventh; old John 
Haywood, the epigrammatist, was player at the virginals to Henry the Se- 
venth, with a fee of eightpence a day. Henry the Eighth was no great friend 
to letters. The rude, railing artist, Skelton, was, it is true, a kind of poet- 
laureate to the crown; and Erasmus was received with favour ; but litera- 
ture in this reign suffered a severe loss in the cruel executions of the learn- 
ed More and the poetic Earl of Surrey. 

Queen Elizabeth distributed her bounty with the same sparing hand with 
which she bestowed her honours. Raleigh and Sidney, Vere, Norrix, Drake, 
Walsingham, and Greville, were the new-made knights of the court of Queen 
Elizabeth. Poets came in for a portion of herbounty. Gascoigne and Church 
yard were sent on missions abroad. Ronsare the poet received a present of 
forty French crowns, and Thomas Preston, the author ofa tragedy ‘contey- 
niug the Life of King Cambises,’ a pension of twenty pounds a-year. But 
the great scandal of her age was the fate of Spenser. Not that the poet was 
altogether overlooked. He received at one time a grant of confiscated pro- 
perty in Treland, and subsequently a pension of fifty pounds a year. But 
the land proved a ruinous affair, and the pension, there is reason to believe, 
was subsequently withdrawn. His end was melancholy— He died,’ says 
Johnson, ‘ for lack of bread;’ and Waller, who lived rot teo late to be well 
informed, confirms his testimony : 








‘to starve, 
That Spenser knew.’ 


A sad termination fur a poet’s life, nor is it without its lesson. 


‘ Tell them how Spenser starved, how Cowley mourn’d, 
How Butler’s faith and service was return'd.’ 


This was said by a poet who might have added his own name to the num- 
ber of neglected poets. It was said by Otway. 

Literature was not overlooked by the Stuarts in Scotland before their ac- 
cession to the English throne. Dunbar (the Chaucer of his country) enjoyed 
by the bounty of King James the Fourth, a yearly pension of considerable 
amount, at a time when the price of labour and provisions was very low.— 
The Sixth James was himseif a poet, with the power to appreciate genius, 
and the inclination, it is said, to relieve its necessities. Raleigh, it is true, 
was imprisoned, aud at length beheaded by him. but Jonsun enjoyed a pen- 
siov by his bounty. Daniel was patronised by his queen, Wotton was one 
of his ambassadors abroad, and Ayton was his wife’s secretary. 

It is accidentally observed by Farmer, and repeated by Mr. Gifford, that 
playwriting in Shakspeare’s days ‘was scarcely thought a creditable em- 
ploy.’ This may be easily accounted for, The poets who wrote forthe stage 
were also actors; and the profession of an actor was viewed for a very long 
time as akind of vagrantoccupation. Yet the drama was at its height, and 
most encouraged when apparently most looked down upon. King James 
was a great patron of the drama. He was the first of our kings who form- 
ed a company of actors; and such actors too as he had—Burbage, Shaks- 
peare, Kemp, Heming, Condell, Lowen, Taylor. They were trequently 
summoned to play before him, and were always paid, and liberally too, for 
their performances. Nor did he confine his encouragement to his own ser- 
vauts ; the queen’s players (as they were called), the players of Prince Hen- 
ry, and the players of the Prince Palatine, were summoned every Christmas 
to play before him. The usual rates of remuneration, we may add, were 
generally accompanied b7 a further sum by way of his majesty’s reward. 

A love ot literature was hereditary in the family of the Stuarts. Henry, 
prince of Wales, a boy of only eighteen when he died, had Owen the epi- 
grammatist, Michael Drayton, and Joshua Sylvester, on his list of pension- 
ers and annuitants. Authors presenting bim with their books went away 
with some substantial mark of his good will. Rowland Cotgrave, the learn- 
edauthor of the dictionary which bears his name, received his bounty ; 
nor was the amusing Coryatt overlooked by the young and discerning 
prince. 


King Charles I. would appear to have imbibed his love of art from his 
elder brother, for King James had no predilection that way. Nor was 
Charles without his brother Heury’s taste for literature, or his sympathy with 
literary men. It would, perhaps, be difficult to name any author of emi- 
nence unprotected or unnoticed by the king. Ben Jonson was his poet lanu- 
reat, and Davenant succeed to the laurel at Jonson’s death. The plays of 
Shirley, Massinger, and May, were read by MS. and then acted at court be- 
fore him. He altered passages, for he was a poet himself, and he suggested 
subjects. His taste was excellent. The tasteful Carew filled the office of 
sewer in ordinary ; Quarles received a pension; Denham and Waller were 
about his court, Falkland, Fanshawe, about his person. Nor were the elder 
poets overlooked ; he quotes Chaucer in his letters, draws allusions from the 
drama, borrows a prayer from Sydney’s Arcadia, and finds in Shakspeare 
a solace in his sufferings. 

Daring the Commonwealth, literary men, rather than literature, found fa- 
vour with Cromwell and his colleagues. The Protector wrote a graceless 
style, full of hard meaning, and disguised, like all he did, from common ob- 
servation. He had little leisure for the refinements of language or the graces 
of composition; and less leisure to consider what authors were worthy of 
reward, or what they were wor‘ toa government in need of support. He 
was not blind, however, to the beauties of art or the graces of literature; he 
retained the best pictures in the collection of Charles [. [the Cartoons of 
Raphael}, for the furniture of his own apartments, and was reviving the 
drama under Davenant when he died Gvod poets found employment in 
prose composition under the government of Cromwell. The history of the 
Long Parliament by May, written at the time, and under the patronage but 
not the influence of parliament, is one of the fairest histories ever written. 
It is clear and temperate in its view, calm and consistent in its style; so 
temperate indeed, that our present historians of the period of which it treats 
(writes on both sides of the question) might derive a useful lesson from its 
study. Other poets found employment at the time, Milton and Marvell 
among the number. May wasan apologist, Milton a defender, and Marvell 
an assistant under Milton in the oflice for secretary for the Latin tongue. 
But May had more authority than Milton; indeed nothing can be well more 
absurd than the views adopted by the hip and thigh admirer of the great 
poet. Biographers like Symmons, and of his class, contemplate the ill- 
paid secretary for the Latin tongue in the lignt of a secretary of state for 
home and foreign affairs. There is no reason to believe that Cromwell was 
guided by his counsel, or even asked his advice on any one occasion. This 
seems so clear, from the terms in which Whitelocke speaks of him on the 
solitary occasion in which he mentions his name, that blind and wilful pre- 
judice alone could view (we are sorry to say) the political John Milton in 
the light of anything else than a translator from Latin into English, and from 
English into Latin. Whatever the real position of Milton may have been, 
his office ceased with the usurpation; and in the succeeding reign he felt, to 
use his own language, on evil daysandeviltimes. ‘When Paradise Lost 
was first published,’ writes Swift to Sir Charles Wogan, ‘ few liked, read, or 
understood, and it gained ground merely by its merits.’ Milton had ex- 
cluded himself by Lis politics from preterment or notice ; his religions princi- 
ples were obnoxious, and there was little in his poem to invite the attention 
of the gay and thoughtless thousands who witnessed the Restoration. If 
Paradise Lost had excited even ordiuary attention at the time of its publica- 
tion, Mr. Pepys would have been sure to have said something about itin his 
Diary. But he is silent, and there is too much reason to beiieve that it at- 
tracted little or no attention. Would it attract much now as a new publica- 
tion? Mr. Hallam thinks not, and in these exciting times of railway 
speculation and corn-law abolition, few would have time to think what a 
new poem of this description was like. Yet when the repeal of the Copy- 
right law was an all-engrossing subject of conversation in literary circles, 
and Milton’s poor reward for hisdivine epic was particularly insisted upon ; 








of such a circumstance ever occurring agedn, and either exclaimed or wrote 
—‘Only bring me a Paradise Lost, and see what I will give fur it!’ The 
intelligent publisher of Cheapside was safe in what he said, there is no 
occasion to suspect that a new epic reaching to the height of Milton’s poem 
is likely to be produced again. 
To be Continued. 
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MR. CAUDLE’S BREAKFAST TALK. 


CHAPTER VIL.—SHOWING HOW CAUDLE BROUGHT HOME A 
NEWFOUNDLAND DOG, INSISTING THAT ‘ THE POOR ANIMAL 
CAN’T ADD TO THE EXPENSE.’ ; 

Oh, no! I know what the objection is, Mrs. Caudle. It isn't that the poo 
faithful animal will add to the butcher’s bill—not a bit of it. No: it is only 
because the creature is fond of me, that you object to it. ‘Tis only because 
of its love for its master—and it’s well I can get somebody about the house 
that does love me—tbat you make an excuse of the expense. You can keep 
your canary-bird—that’s rattling away all day like a whistle in hysterics— 
and I never complain of the expense of that. You can keep ped half-a- 
dozen gold-fish too, and do | ever murmur at what they cost?’ I think not. 
And_ yet when I bring home a dog—a finegfellow as high as the table—in- 
stead of admiring the noble animal as any other wife would do, you begi 
to talk about what it will eat! But that’s like you, Mrs. Caudle: that’s the 
rock we’ve always splitupon You never had any sympathy—not an atom. 
True marriage ought to melt two hearts into one piece. Ours—I’m sorry to 
say it—have only been tacked together. There was, indeed, a woman—but, 
sainted darling !—whby should I name her ? 

I repeat it; if you thought of me as you ought, you’d be delighted with 
the animal. A true wife would love even a crocodile or a boa-constrictor, 
if her husband brought it home. But my wife’s like no other woman—never 
was. Youdon't object tothe dog, if Ichainit up? I think, Mrs. Caudle 

ou ought to know my principles a litfe better by this time. No, madam’ 
liberty—-though it’s quite above the female intellect to understand its beau- 
tiful essence—but liberty I woulda’t deny even toa dog. The poor beast 
shall have the run of the house all day, aud—noble fellow—sleep at my bed 
rvom door all night, [’ll have somebody near me who loves me—I’m deter- 
mined ! 

What are you whimpering about? The beast will kill your cat? Perhaps; 
he may ; ad ohn if he does? Cats are plenty enough, | sappose. I’msure 
there’s more in my house thau catch mice; I know that. Not that] see the 
noble fellow need kill her unless you choose. Whatdo Imean? Mean! 
why, lock her up in the cellar, or cupboard, or coal hole. He won’t kill her, 
if he can’t get at her, [’ll answer for him. Eh? And yet I talk of liberty? 
To be sure I do. But there’s your great defect again, Mrs. Caudle; you've 
no sympathy—none, or you’d know what | mean directly. Liberty for dogs 
is one thing; liberty for cats is another. There’s what I call moral distinc- 
tion ! Entirely. 


CHAP. VILI.—SHOWING HOW CAUDLE THOUGHT ‘ THAT BILL 
SETTLED A LONG TIME AGO. 

if now I were to leave you, Mrs Caudle,—if I were to do what I really 
ought todo asa husband—break up the establishment and go myself into 
chambers, just giving you enough to live upon—of course, the world—the 
world that never can judge between man aud wife, but always will poke 
its pose in between e’m whenever they separate—the world, I’ve no doubt, 
would begin to abuse me. What's the matter? Matter enough, I think ! 
I'm called out, from my breakfast too, and this, Mrs. Caudle, this little bit 
of paper put into my hand. What have you the face to ask, Mrs. Caudle ? 
What of it? Don't I know loweit? Why, of course not! I could kave 
sworn it! 

How was it to be paid? You ask that! Why,with money, of course. But 
I never gave you the money? Nonsense! You’re enough to drive a man 
mad, Mrs. Caudle. I must have given you the money; of course, I must. 
Else where canall the money goto? When did I giveit? Well, if you 
are not the most outrageous perplexing woman! When did I give it in- 
deed! As if, with what [ have on my mind, I can exactly recollect the 
day, the hour, and the place when I gave you the money for that bill! I, 
who am always giving you money for bills. Do you think I am acalcula- 
ting machine, Mrs. Caudle—to remember everytbing, and with what [ have 
in my head? All I know is—and that’s enough for any reasonable mau— 
all I know is, I must have given you the money. The bilhas been de- 
livered a month ago, the man told me: and you are not the woman, I know, 
to let me remain quiet for a bill solong. No, indeed; foc if there’s anything 
in the world that gives you pleasure, it is continually coming to my pocket, 
And you musttbink I’ve a gold mine there; to dip as you do into it. 

There yon are! Cryingagain! That's the mean advantage you women 
always try to take of your husbands. What! You wish I'd common feel- 
ings and you wish you were in your grave! Ofcourse. A man can’topen 
his mouth, can’t make the slightest remonstrance, when a woman let’s 
money matters go all wrong, but he wants feelings. Ha! He'd better 
want a few feelings than want meney. And I’m sure, Mrs. Candle, that’s 
your opinion if youspoke the trath. And then again, you must be always 
scratching your grave up befure me! And only becaase I just spoke 
about a bill. Of course, you’ve paid away the money for something else— 
some new gown, perhaps—and forgot it. 

However, Mrs. Caudle, it’s not worth quarrelling about—certainly 
Besides, I hate quarrelling. However, this I have to say; as I’m - 
vinced that I've given you the money for the bill once, l’m nut going to pay 
ita second time. You must save it out of something else. Whatare you 
to saveit out of? Anything: cat’s-meat and canary seed !—but I don’t pay 
twice 


CHAP IX.—SHOWING HOW MR. CAUDLE OBJECTED TO MRS. 
CAUDLE’S FEMALE FRIEND, A VISITOR FOR A MONTH. 


When ahusband comes home to what he expects to find a comfortable 
house, itisalitthe—I say a little annoying for him—to break his shins over a 
heap of portmanteaus in the ball, and find, too, he’s saddled with a visitor,— 
some stupid Miss or the other, with all her boarding-school starch about her. 
Eh—what! Youtold me you'd invited dear Miss Loveday? You took an ad- 
vantage of me, then; and told me when | was asleep. _I don’t recollect it. 
and now I shall be stunned to death by her for three months—for of course 
she plays the piano ; and I shouldn’t wonder if she’s brought a guitar besides 
with her. For three preciousmonths! What? She's only invited for one 
month? Humph! Thenshe'll stay three, of course , they always do. 

Nice breakfasts I shall have now—for she’ll not always stay in her own 
room ; she won't aiways be tired travelling. Nice breakfasts I’m doomed to! 
What? How will the dear soul hurtme? Oh, in the gentlest way poseible 
—I know. She'll always be reading the play-house advertisements in the 
paper, and always be wanting to go to the Opera, or aconcert, or fireworks, 
or some show of that sort. I know the sideway talk of such girls very well. 
But understand, Mrs Caudle, I'm not hampered with her. As you say she 
was your schoolfellow once—I suppose | shall have all Minerva House here 
in their turn—you alone must be troubled with her. I shall behave us civil 
as i can—but don’t expect that I'll take her out, or spend money upon her ; 
that’s your affair, not mine 

No, [ don’t forget when I’d my three friends here altogether: not at all; 
I was too happy ever to forget it. Jack Stokes—noble fellow! Whata 
song he sang. and what punch he made: Tom Ryder—the best fellow he, 
at whist and a chorus: and Sam Slab, who gave such a licking to the coal- 
heaver. Ha! they were something like people to have in one’s house. 
What? You never complained of them, and why can’t you have a friend? 
That's quite adifterent thing. Besides, as 1 say, women never have friend - 
ship one among another—they don’t know what it means. _No, indeed, I 
don’t think friendship’s a thing of cigars and brandy-and-water—not but 
what all three are a very pretty mixture. They were something like nights 
we had. You never got to sleep till four while my friends were here? 
What’s that todo with it? Is that any reason why you should bring a lotof 
visitors to my house who can’t say ‘bo’ to a goose? And when you know, 
too, how I like to enjoy the comfort of my fireside alone! How I hate that 
we should have any body to disturb us! And if you loved me really, you'd 
hate it too—but it’s a bad business to have all the love of one side; I feel 
that.’ 


CHAPTER X.— SHOWING MR. CAUDLE AGAIN PERPLEXED 
WITH DOMESTIC FINANCE. 

Is it not a most extraordinary thing that I can’t enjoy a bit of breakfast, 
but under my nose there’s a paper for taxes! It's just been left, and it’s 
Susan's fault? No!—it’s your fault, Mrs. Caudle : you know that such 
things at such a time always affect my appetite, and it’s my belief that you 
have ’em put there to save your cupboard. Taxes—taxes! What? You 
don’t make’em? No: but what's quite as bad ; you’re always plaguing me 
about them. I can’t help saying it, Mrs. Caudle, but whata much nicer 
wile you'd be, if there was no money. 

But I know it: when a woman likes to be extravagant, let aman do what 
he will he’s no match for her. I see thatevery day. Only yesterday I saw 
an old coat of mine—a very good coat too—on old Digges. Ha! my dear 
first ife used to turn my left-off clothes into beautiful mugs. But then to 
be sure she had some respect for my exertions. She used to calculate bow 
and where the money camefrom. But, [ must say it, I’ve no confidence in 





Mr. Tegg, we remember, eitlier in speech or by letter, ridiculed the idea 


what's spent here. 
No, indeed, Mrs. Candle, I’m not acruel, unjust man—nor have I anything 
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of the tyrant about me,—nota bit. But when women happen to be a little 
younger than their husbands—and that, I knew it to be sure, was your fault 
when [ married you—they are apt to indulge in expenses and—I must say 
it—that last hosier’s bill that came in, I don’t at all understand. 1'm sure by 
the socks that’s down for me, any bony would think I was a centipede. Well, 
I can’t help sometimes suspecting—I should be glad if I could be disabused 
—but I can’t help now and then thinking that what I’ve paid for hosiery, 
you've worn in velvet and silk. 

If { could only be sure of this, I should know very well huw to act. Then 
my course would be plain enough. What? Jf I’m not sure, why do I accuse 
you? Oh, there can be nothing lost by that. For if a woman is blamed 
when she doesn’t deserve it, she’s sure some time or other to escape 
when she does, so there’s nothing thrown away, blame her when you 
will. 

With this liberal axiom, Caudle took his hat, observing to his weeping 
wife that ‘he might be home to dinner, and he might not.’ 


CHAPTER XI.—SHOWING HOW MR. CAUDLE THOUGHT SOME- 
THING ‘VERY ODD.’ 

Anything particular, my dear, in the paper—I mean anything in the 
military way? What do I mean? Oh, nothing. Ha! ha! A little joke of 
mine—just a little joke. What do you think of the cavalry regiment? 
What am I driving at? Nothing at all. I thought you might have seen 
’em. They go by the window, you know, twice a day. What ofit? No- 
thing to be sure. Only, it is odd—I must say it is odd, that one of ’em— 
a young fellow with sandy mustachios—always turns his head towards 
this house. I say it’s odd—slightly odd. Now, you can’t say, he’s look- 
ing for Miss Loveday. She’s gone—thank heaven ! at last. I waited till 
she went before I spoke ; because I know how women will stand by one 
another. 


Well, Miss Loveday is gone—do you hear me, Mrs. Caudle ?—ané@ still 
that fellow with the sandy mustachios looks towards this house. Now, I 
think that’s something very odd. AndI should like to know what he’s 
looking for ? What? J’d better ask him? | shall take my own opinion as to 
that, Mrs. Caudle: but allow me to say thismuch—that—ha! there was 
a woman,—who never, never caused me the finger-ache. ThatI had never 
lost that woman! Eh? Youwrsh Inever had? Ha! She never gave herself 
airs about her beauty. What? She eouldn’t? Mrs. Caudle,"I don’t wish 
to say a harsh thing of you—far from it. But permit me, in all. good tem- 
per to say, that you are not fit to stir the tea of that blessed woman. She 
never looked about her—never stared at anybody but her own husband 
when she went out. She never thought there was another such in the 
world. But 1 deserved to lose her—I didn’t think enough of her then. 

If any soldier had dared to look twice at any house she was in, she’d 
have shown what she felt as a wife, and closed every shutter. But she 
did know her duty—I wish other people did! 

Upon this, the second Mrs. Caudle—poor ill-used soul !—-simply re- 
marked that ‘ she knew he wasa brute,’ and left him with his own bad 
thoughts, and his own bohea. 


CHAPTER XII.—SHOWING HOW MR. CAUDLE LEFT HIS WIFE 
A WIDOW. HIS DEFENCE OF HIS TYRANNY. 


Mr. Caudle, ere he left this world, had much more ‘ Breakfast talk’ 
with his unfortunate wife; but it is believed that we have given the prin- 
cipal heads of his discourses: for his topics were like the church bells, 
they nearly always rang the same morning peal. ‘To the reader who be- 
lieved in the declaration of the first Mrs. Caudle that her husband ‘ was 
really an aggravating man,’ with her prophecy that ‘ the world would at 
last know him as well as she did,’ the conduct of the individual towards 
the ensnared and unfortunate Miss Prettyman may not afford surprise. 
Caudle himself, however, set up an ingenious if not a creditable defence. 
Prettyman, his brother-in-law, had now and then remonstrated with him. 
*I don’t mean it—upon my life, 1 mean nothing. I’m very fond of your 
or Serine fond: it’s only a habit, my ill-treatment—nothing buta 

1abit.’ 

‘A habit cried Prettyman, ‘ why that’s what we complain of! That’s 
what we want you to get rid of.’ 

‘Impossible, my dear boy—quite impossible. Having lived so many 
years with the late Mrs. Caudle—though 1 believe her to be a sainted 
woman notwithstanding — how was it to be expected that I shouldn’t make 
a natural use of my liberty. You don’t suppose I was going to suffer Mrs. 
Caudle the second to be only another Mrs. Caudle the first,—so you see I 
bent the bow the other way.’ 

* And this is your defence? cried Prettyman. 

‘ My excellent friend,’ said Caudle, ‘bad temper’s catching. There- 
fore, let folks beware how they come together. lf I’ve been a little bit 
of a tyrant in my second marriage, ’tis only because I was aslave in the 
first; and all tyrants, my dear boy, are only slaves turned inside out.’ 

‘I can make nothing of that figure,’ said Prettyman, ‘ butthis: that in 
most marriages there are faults on both sides.’ 

‘ Exactly so,’ answered Caudle, ‘and both I’ve known.’ 








—— 


THE PREMIER-THE EMPEROR—THE DUKE— 
A’ SOIREE. 
We resume our translated extracts from the Travels of the German Phy- 


sician, Dr. Carus; aud first, the author's sketches of distinguished indi- 
viduals. 


THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 


Quite the figure of an old soldier! Stiff, half-deaf, but cheerful; it is 
easy to eee that be must once have been what we are accustomed to calla 
handsome, well-made man. The form of the head, as well as of the counte- 
nance, inclines to the longitudinal ; nothing particularly remarkable in the 
upper part of the head ; the forehead and occiput tolerably high (our author 
is a phrenologist); hair quite white, and rather plentifui for a man of bis 
years, and compared with so many others here who have lost their hair 
much earlier; eyes wide apart, decidedly showing that the Duke has been 
more indebted to his eyes than his ears—a sign on which the history of his 
life is the best commentary. 1 saw him chiefly in uniform, and decorated 
with many orders. be stil! mounts on horseback, and headed his regiment 
ata review at whical was present, and although the windows of his mansion 
were broken some years ago by the mob, he still seems to be the man of 
the people, for whenever he appears in public, the cry is heard—‘ The old 
Duke, hurrah! Hurrah, the old Duke |’ 

Among the many traits of courage and strength of mind, that are known 
respecting him, none seem to me more characteristic, grander, or more strik- 
ing than the following :— 

At the battle of Waterloo, when the decisive moment had arrived, ac- 
cording to all the calculations of the generals, when the enemy must be 
overthrown, the Dake set all the columns of the English army in motion. 
Waving his cap, he stepped in front, and calling out encouraged the officers 
and soldiers to arapid advance. His aide-de-camp remarking to him that 
he was exposing himself to the greatest danger from the enemy s fire, the 
Duke exclaimed—* Let them fire! the battle is won!’ 


THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


‘Je n'ai pas l'air de’ctre malade,’ remarked the Emperor to me, when I 
was presented to him, and he talked with me respecting his intention of 
proceeding to Kissingea; I fully confirmed the truth of his imperial Majes- 
ty’s remark. The Emperor is a powerful and handsome man, tall, broad- 
shouldered, and the structure of his head is of a corresponding barmony, 
without any particular moulding of the forehead. Hair brawn, almost 

uite gone at the top of the forehead ; features large, regular, calm, and uot 
destivate of acertain degree of elegance and mildness ; deportment quite 
military ; his movements quick and decided, and particularly free ard ex- 
pressive in his gestures. At the review he wore the uniform of the dragoon 
guards which is green, with white pantaloons, aud a helmet with horse-tail 
tuft. His uniform at evening parties was that of a general of the Cossacks, 
dark green kurthka, with the silver edging of a field-marshal, short, crook- 
ed sabre, and a cap with plume of heron feathers. The emperor speaks 
French beautifully and elegantly, and English not quite so fluently. The 
tones of his voice are harmonious and sonorous, and his manner of express- 
ing himeelf is clear and decided, and his sentences are well turned. 


1 silently asked myself how it was that an individual, to whom it is im- 
possible todeny a certain degree ofelegance and attractive influence, should 
rota far as we know of him, unite to these qualities so much that is vio- 

ent? The only reflection I could make on this was the following: that 
life, with its wonderful occurrences and conditions, produces the most pe- 
culiar directions of the character, and the most remarkable transformations, 
even sometimes out of a happy, and almost poetical temperament. When, 
without the might ofa higher idea, a more istinguished nature, assured in 
itself of an unalterable beauty, is brought early in conflict with quite rude, 
wild, and fermenting masses, and when by these qualities it is impeded and 
injured at the outset, in the most various ways—nothing is easier than that 
it should itself be excited to the most decided obduracy and severity, a se- 
verity which may rise to a contempt for the human beings around it, and to 
the most excessive violence. This seemed to me to afford a key to this mys- 
ery. 


oe _ 





SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


About fifty years of age, well-built, powerful, rather tall, head of re- 
markable form, more inclining to breadth. The relation of the three 
crowns, so far as I could judge from a general view, and from his still 
abundant dark-grey hair, in tolerable harmony ; the forehead not high, as 
is generally the case where the head inclines to breadth. Physiognomy 
expressive of much firmness, united with a certain thorough prosaic and 
keen sagacity. In conversation with persons of elevated rank, the ex- 
pression, with all firmness of circumspection, falls readily into a tone of 
douceur, with which the attitude of his body at the same time harmonises, 
His language is elegant, circumspect, and well-sustained. I always saw 
him dressed plainly, in black, with a white neck-cloth, and without the 
insignia of any orders. I add some remarks communicated to me upon 
his real call to the distinguished position which he occupies as Prime 
Minister :— Peel is quite grown up to his position. By birth, belonging 
to the people; by early connection with the University of Oxford, in- 
volved in all that is termed Conservatism—he seemed to be quite pecu- 
liarly formed for his time and office. Respecting his talents, there can be 
but one opinion. He is, besides, richly endowed with physical powers; 
and, with large means, assuring his perfect independence ; for the Eng- 
lish have a proverb, ‘An empty bag will not stand upright.’ In daily 
intercourse, he is said to be cold and stiff, and is without personal inti- 
mate friends. 


A SOIREE AT SIR ROBERT PEEL’S. 


Sir Robert Peel possesses and resides in a beautiful house, too near to 
the Thames: a number of choice paintings, in the finest taste, richly 
adorn this residence. His Majesty (the King of Saxony) having accepted 
an invitation to dinner at Sir Robert's, we proceeded thither from Buck- 
ingham Palace, at eight o’clock. I was curious to know whether any 
signs could be discovered on Peel’s countenance, after the Ministry had 
been defeated to-day,* on a motion in Parliament, that even the existence 
of the Ministry itself was in danger; but I could only discover the usual 
prudent serenity which I had observed on former occasions, After dinner 
there was a grand soirée, to which Sir Robert had not only invited a num- 
ber of the diplomatic body and nobility, but also almost all the distin- 
guished literati and artists at present in London. All the apartments 
were thrown open, and I divided my time between viewing the remarka- 
ble objects upon and within the walls. Of the first, I was firmly detained 
among the modern artists by a large picture by Landseer, representing a 
little daughter of Sir Robert’s, with a large,shaggy dog. ‘The child has 
just arisen from her bed, and is still in her night-dress, when the good- 
natured animal, which is accustomed to the child, comes to her, and as she 
is delighted to see the dog, and loves him very much, she embraces him 
tight in her arms. The whole is very touching, and is splendidly 
painted. 

I next turned to the portrait of Dr. Johnson, by Reynolds. 1 had al- 
ready seen many pictures by Sir Joshua, that were much prized, and of lit- 
tle importance, but this was the first which exhibited him to me as a good 
painter. Of the elder painters, the Dutch particularly appeared in some of 
their most choice and rarest productions. And first, the celebrated Chapeau 
de Paille of Rubens, purchased by Sir Robert for an enormous sam, and 
truly of enchanting splendour. The elegant, beautiful countenance looks 
out quite temptingly beneath the feathered hat, and Rubens’ colours have 
an enamel here which I have never observed in any other of his produc- 
tions. There wasalso a large Bacchanalian painting by him, of great value: 
two children, especially, in the foreground, were quite admirable. Also, a 
broad . Waterfall, by Ruysdael, painted quite con amore; avd a beautiful 
piece, by Cuyp, of cows in the water, almost as fine as that in Mr. Hope’s 
collection; and then, enchanting productions of Hooghe, Terburg, Vau der 
Velde, and Wouvermanns. _ I wished very much to be able to view these 
treasures at leisure, with daylight. Among the living remarkables, I met 
here the Bishop of Norwich, Professor Buckland, ithe Oxford Geologist, 
Hooker the Botanist, Faraday, Herschel aud his sister, w! o faithfully assists 
him in his observations and calculations, the directors of the British Muse- 
um, &c. &c. I was sorry to miss making the acquaintance of Landseer; I 
learned that he was present teo late. This selection, for sucha row, did all 
honour to Sir Robert Peel’s mind and circumspectien, 


LORD ABERDEEN. 

A Peer of Scotland ; as statesman and mau of learning, equally respected ; 
who, both in the Ministry and out of it, has gained universal esteem, and 
who, in person, reminded me in many ways sf our late venerated Minister 
Von Lindenau. 

—= 


Piliscellany. 


ALL’ EGREGIA SIGNORA EMMALINA FANTONI NELLA CASTA 
DIVA. 
SONETTO, 
Ahi che veggio! chi che sento !—Or vago viso, 
Or chiara voce ai danai miei congivra ; 
Guindi l’alma languisce il core anciso ;! 
Guindi quest’alma ha i lacci, ha il cor l’ansura. 
Se nel bel di Madonna ungua m’ affiso, 
Dico: qual altra bella or crea natura ? 
Se canova l’ascoito, intento e fiso, 
Dico: or qual voce e si canova e puva? 


Cosi m’ infiamma, ed al lacciuol migrende 
Pas l'ovecchio e par gli occhi, ed equal vanto 
Ha con musico it il belta, che splende. 


Cosi in dolce savvaggio, ardendo intanto. 
Non so se piu mi legae che m’ accende 
La bocca o il volto, o la bellezza o il canto. 
Salvatore Abbate Migliore. 





Corsican Venceance.—The Court of Assizes of Bastia, in Corsica, was 
occupied on the 9th and 10th inst. with the trial of a beautiful girl, little 
more than 20 years of age, for murder. The circumstances of the case were 
as follows :—Fiordispina Gadovani, the prisoner, had been seduced by a 
young man named Franchi, who had promised her marriage, and who, on 
the birth of a child, appeared disposed to fulfil his promise, but the child 
having died, he abandoned his victim, and added to his atrocity by stating 
that she had not been faithful evento him. He even made proposals to a 
bandit named Battini, that he should avow himself to be the father of the 
child, but the bandit rejected them with indignation, and declared that 
Franchi should die by his hand if he repeated his calumnies against Fior- 
dispina. On the 14th of June last the girl went to the curé of the village in 
which she resided, and entreated him to use his efforts to induce Franchi 
to restore her honour and that of her family. The cure complied with her 
request, but was unsuccessful. In the evening of the 26th, as Franchi was 
standing by the side of some young men who were playing at cards in the 
open air, the report of a pistol was heard, and Franchi fell, exclaiming, <I 
am killed.’ Fiordispina was standing before his body, with the discharged 
pistol in her hand. ‘So much,’ said she, ‘for perjurers aud calumniators.’ 
Franchi survived bis wounds more than a month, and to the last persisted in 
his calamny. She was declared guilty of murder under strong provocation, 
aud with extenaating circumstances, and was sentenced to 30 months’ im- 
prisonment.— Galignani’s Messenger. 


Loxcevity 1n Wick, N.B.—Died in this neighbourhood, a few weeks 
ago, the wife of David Macbeath, mason, at the advanced age of 95 years. 
The deceased was married to her relict husband when in her twentieth 
year, consequently the parties had lived together, as husband and wife, for 
the unusually long period of seventy-five years. The husband is now in his 
ninety-eighth year, and continues to prosecute his trade, and, what is still 
more dcmatholiia. is able to read without spectacles. 


Tue Perits or Eversant Huntinc.—Major Rogers had just had capi- 
tal sport with a herd of those animals—his four guns had been discharged, 
when an unseen elephant made a charge at him from the skirts of the jJaun- 
gle. There was no help for it but to run, and for one hundred yards the 
major kept just abead, feeling at every step the animual’s trunk trying to in- 
sinuate itself round his loins. A turn round atree gave hima momentary 
advantage, which he made the most of by springing into the branches (he 
was as nimble as a cat and as strong as a lion.) ne foot higher, and he 
would have been out of theelephant’s reach; but before he had time to draw 
up his legs, the elephant had got him firmly clenched in the coils of his pro- 
boscis. Still Rogers pulled against him, thinking it better to have his leg 
wrenched from the socket than to fall back bodily in the animal's power. 
The struggle, however, did not last long, for, to the delight of the pursued 
and the chagrin of the pursuer, the Wellington boot that the former wore 
slipped off, extricated the leg, and saved the life of poor Rogers. (Heaven 
save us from such # boot-juck!) The dilemma, however, did not end here; 
for, finding himself baulked of his prey, after destroying the boot, he took 
up his quarters beneath the branches, and kept his expected victim in the 
tree for twenty-four hours, when the tapyal, or country postman, happening 
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to pass by, Rogers gave him notice of his position, and on this being intimat- 
ed to the nearest village. the elephant was frightened away by tom-toms 
and yellings. Had this occurred in a deserted part of the jungle, poor Rog- 
ers would indubitably have been starved to death in the tree.—Sporting 
Magazine. 





Buriep Ative.—Last week, an accident of a very deplorable nature oc- 
curred at Forlar. Some repairs were being executed on a deep well at 
Welsh’s Barns, the parties engaged in performing which were Wm. Brown, 
a well-sinker, aud Butchart M’Leish, his assistant. They were both at the 
bottom of the well(sixty feet deep) when the sides fell in upon them. They 
happened to be in some degree protected by some of the boxings ; but from 
the peculiar nature of their situation, it appears no effectual assistance could 
be rendered. Five hundred men were immediately employed to extricate 
the wretched men from their fearful position. The people continued to 
work in the trench all Wednesday week, and in the evening, by the light 
of torches, when it was proposed to dig another pit about six feet distant 
from the well, so as to get out Brown, the lowest down. When it was 
proposed at the outset to M’Leish to take him out, he magnanimously re- 
plied that, were the beam cut through which entangled his feet, the rubbish 
and wood would be sure to fall and suffocate Brown, and he would there- 
fore remain in that position, although it was for a day, until they had digged 
down and taken out Brown. Brown was rather downcast during this day, 
and his comrade M’ Leish did what he could to encourage and support him. 
Upwards of fifty of the townsmen generously volunteered their services to 
work during the night. On the following day (Thursday), the men contin- 
ued todig in the pitby turns A small gas-pipe was inserted through the 
rubbish to Brown, and soup and stimulating liquors were conveyed down 
to himthrough the pipe. A small hand-saw was also conveyed down this 
aperture, and he cut through a beam of wood which was lying across his 
breast, and thus got himself relieved. On the Friday, by the aid of an en- 
gineer from Dundee, the workmen were euabled to communicate freely 
with Brown, by means of a tunnel between the two excavations ; but be- 
ing so closely wedged in by the fallen rabbish, he was unable to avail him- 
self of that means of escape. At this critical juncture his brother boldly 
passed through the tunnel, and at the risk of eng precipitated to the bot- 
tom of the well, succeeded in disentangling him from his perilous situation, 
and he is now considered out of danger. During the remainder of Saturday 
and the whole of Sunday, the workmen were incessant in their labours.— 
It had been determined to make another attempt to save the unfortunate 
man M’Leish, by beginning at the top of the well, and to renew the boxin 
of it all the way down, but all their humane efforts were unavailing, a 
the poor fellow was found dead on Monday, Legion | suffered terrible tor- 
tures for several days. ‘Two medical men, who had gone down to assist in 
saving his life, declared that he was dead, and that it was their belief that he 
had been so for three hours at least. 


Genuine Pairanturopy.—The island of ' Rona is a small and very rocky 
spot of land, lying between the isle of Skye and the mainland of Applecross, 
and is well known to mariners for the rugged and dangerous nature of the 
coast. There is a famous place of refuge at the north-western extremity, 
called the ‘Muckle Harbour,’ of very difficult access, however, whick, 
strange to say, is easier to be entered at night than during the day. At the 
extremity of this hyperborean solitude is the residence of a poor widow 
whose lonely cottage is called the ‘lighthouse,’ from the fact, that she uni- 
formly keeps a lamp burning in her little window at night. By keeping 
this light and the entrance to the harbour open, a strange vessel may enter 
with the greatest safety. During the silent watches of the night the widow 
may be seen like ‘ Norna of the Fitful head,’ trimming her little lamp with 
oil, being fearful that some misguided and frail! bark may perish through 
her neglect; and for this she receives no manner of remuneration—it is pure 
unmingled philanthropy. The poor woman’s kindness does not rest even 
there, for she is unhappy till the benuambed and shivering mariner comes 
ashore to share her little board, and recruit himself at her glowing and 
cheerful fire, and she can seldom be prevailed upon to take any reward. She 
has saved more lives than Davy’s belt, and thousands of pounds to the un- 
derwriters. This poor creature, in her younger days, witnessed her husband 
struggling with the waves, and swallowed up by the remorseless billows— 

‘Insight of home, and friends who thronged to save.’ 
This circumstance seems to have prompted her present devoted and solitary 
lite, in which her only enjoyment is in doing good.—Inverness Courier. 


Canive Sacaciry.—A very singular instance of canine sagacity occurred 
near Horsham on Monday last. Mr. A. Blackiston, the ‘Jandlord of the 
Queen’s Head Inn, Horsham, went with his horse and cart to Newick on 
Saturday last, and took with him his dog, a very sagacious animal of the ter- 
rier tribe ; but soon after his arrival at Newick ia doe left him and returned 
home, and remained there all day Sunday and Monday until 6 o’clock in the 
evening, when he was seen to go off on the road to Newick, and proceeded 
as far as Burchenbridge-mill [a very dark and lonely spot, about one mile 
and a half from Horsham], when he must have wens his master coming, as 
he struck up howling, as if to warn him ofapproachingdanger. (Mr. Black 
iston heard a howling as far as a mile on the road.) The dog waited there 
and continued howling until Mr. Blackiston came up; then, appearing very 
much pleased, trotted a few yards’ distance befure the horse for about two 
hundred yards, when all at once, he flew into the face of a man concealed 
in the hedge, and immediately another man sprang ont of the other side o, 
the road and tried to catch the reins of Mr. Blackistou’s horse, bat, being 
alarmed so suddenly by the dog, missed his aim, and of course Mr. Blackis- 
ton made as fast as possible for home. Now, there may many questions 
arise outof this. How came the dog to go off just at 6 o’clock on Monday 
evening? How came he to know his master was coming that night? How 
was it he went as far as the mill and then began howliug? To these ques- 
tions we can make no satisfactory reply, except as regarcs the last, we con- 
clude the animal must have seen these men standing behind the hedge, but 
then he,must be possessed of more than usual sagacity to suspect them of 
mischief. All we cau say is, itis a fact. —Brighton Herald. 


Hoyesty not Rewarpen.—On Friday week a lady, walking up Lemon- 
street, Truro, dropped a gold watch. A Jad picked it up, and running afier 
the lady, restored it to her. . She received it with no other remark than, 
‘Thank you; it will cost me a shilling to have another glass put in.’—Fale 
mouth Packet. 


THE TEETOTALLER’S RHAPSODY AT THE PUMP. 
Oh spring of pure delight, and fount of bliss, 
In spite of bottle-imps and all their scandal, 


While thus | quaff thy liquid happiness, 
Fain would [ sing thy praise—thy poor pump Handel ! 


Spirit of water, aid my feeble lay, 
And condescend to speed my sober mission ; 
Nymphs of the fountain, teach me what to say— 
An humbie member of the T division. 


The chubby children come with ugly mugs 
To thee, great pump, and all thy noble pump-kin ; 
With open mouths, wide throats, and ready jugs, 
That welcom’st all alike, both squire and bumpkin. 


To ye, great Tees and Tay, I drink to ye, 
And all the glorious family of rivers ; 

And thou, Drinkwater, mayst thou live to see 
Gin-ocracy all scattered into shivers. 


Beer—’tis worth nought but as a butt for fun, 
And brandy suits but hog’s heads, as we’ve taught her 
Rum shall a puncheon have, and that alone, 
And—sotting rascal !—Half-and-half no quarter ! 


Ah, when shall every chest a tea-chest be, 
And Gin no more in his pale corps enlist ’em? 
All to our simple game of dengite agree, 
The sober converts to the cupping system? 


Oh for the loan of that famed Wapping Tunnel, 
To light a fire in, and to heat the Thames ! 
’T would suit tea-parties to a t, good Brunnel— 
Just stand our friend, and place it ’mong your mems 


For friends, alas! we need, the truth to say, 
So numerous are our foes, and such hard hittene; 
They quote Val. Max. te scour our Milky Way, 
Because we will not share tueir gin and bitters, 


Because we scruple not their drams to curse 
(And, differing on these pints, we can’t refi ain), 
They call us fish, Aquarii, and worse, 
And tell us we have water on the brain. 


But with our pot and kettle soon we'll speed us 
Far hence to Assam—pure and temperate spot! 
Where no gin-bibulator shall impede us, 








Nor pour contempton our gunpowder plot. 
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MR. BUCHANAN TO MR, MCLANE, 
Department of State, Washington, December 13, 1845. 


Sin :—The President has received information, from a variety of sour- 
ces, which he cannot disregard, that Great Britain is now making exten- 
sive warlike preparations. As her relations with all the Powers of Eu- 
rope seem at present to be of a peaceful character, the prevailing and na- 
tural inference here is, that these preparations look to a rupture with the 
United States on the Oregon question. It is of vast importance that this 
Government should, as early as possible, ascertain their true character. 
You are therefore instructed to embrace the first opportunity of bring- 
ing this subject to the notice of the Earl of Aberdeen, in such a manner 
as you may deem most seqonete. ey” a The Pre- 
sident is also anxious to learn your own opinion upon this subject with 
the least practicable delay. 

I am, &c. 

Lovis McLane, Esq., &c. &c, &c. 


JAMES BUCHANAN, 





WR, MCLANE TO MR. BUCHANAN. 
London, January 3, 1846. 


Sir :—I received on the 29th of December your despatch dated the 13th 
ofthat month; and on the day following I sought an interview with Lord 
Aberdeen, in order that, in conformity with your instructions, I might 
bring to his notice the warlike preparations of Great Britain, and, if pos- 
sible, ascertain their real character and object. 

It will not escape you that upon such a subject it is not always easy to 
obtain very categorical answers, or entirely definite official information ; 
and | did not doubt that a frank personal conference was the best, if not 
the only mode, of obtaining any satisfactory information whatever. 

In introducing the subject, | adverted at the same time to the informa- 
tion the President had received, from a variety of sources, of the extensive 
preparations making by Great Britain, and the natural inference upon his 

art thatin the present p:cific state of the relations of Great Britain with 
ail the Powers of Europe, they could only look to a rupture with the 
United States on the Oregon question. : ‘ : } 

Lord Aberdeen said very promptly and frankly that it would be impro- 
per to disguise that, with the sincerest desire to avoid it, they were obliged 
to look to the possibility of a rupture with the United States ; and that, 
in such acrisis, the warlike preparations now making would be useful 
and important ; but he stated at the same time, very positively and dis- 
tinctly, that they had no direct reference to such a rupture, and would have 
been made in the same way, and to the same extent, without regard to the 
relations ot Great Britain and the United States. 

He also adverted to the fact that such preparations as were actually 
making had been commenced before the relations between the United 
States and Great Britain had become as serious as they now appeared to 
be. and therefore could not at that time have had any connexion with dif- 
ficulties which had since grown out of the Oregon question. He thought, 
too, that the representations as to the extent of the preparations must 
have been exaggerated. He denied that they related particularly, as I had 
been informed, to a distant service; or that they were making any addi- 
tion to the old form of marine. He stated that the most extensive and 
formidable parts of their preparations were the fortifications of the vrin- 
cipal and exposed ports and stations, which he thought could hardly be 
supposed to guard against invasion from the United States; and to the in- 
crease of the number of steam vessels in lieu of the old craft, which it ap- 
peared other natious were about to adopt, and which he confessed he 
thought a matter of doubtful policy. In short, he assumed the prepara- 
tions in progress to be only a part of a wise and prudent system of national 
defence and protection, and of preparing in time of peace for the exigen- 
cies of war, if it should unfortunately come from any quarter whatever, 
and he distinctly repeated his disclaimer that they had particular or di- 
rect reference toa rupture with the United States on the Oregon question 
or any other ground, 

In regard to my own opinion upon this subject, which the President 
has been pleased to desire, : ; : it is altogether probable 
that the possibility of other difficulties from other quarters in Europe 
2 may have its influence in dictating the policy of the exten- 
sive preparations in progress in all parts of the kingdom ; and with una- 
bated confidence in the frankness and straightforwardness of Lord Aber- 
deen,and without meaning to distrust in the slightest degree the sincerity 
of his disclaimers in our recent conversation, I do not think it ought to be 
assumed by any one that warlike preparations upon such a scale as that 
upon which they are undeniably making here, could not have even an in- 
direct reference to the possible contingency of a rupture with us. Andat 
the same time it is perfectly obvious that they are in a great degree, and 
especially so far as they consist of an augmentation in the number of steam 
vessels and of the naval marine generally, precisely of the character to be 
the most appropriate and the most useful in a war with our country. I 
am not prepared to say, nor do I deem it material to decide, how far we 
have a right to expect an explicit disclaimer of the character and purposes 
of the warlike preparations now making by Great Britain, under the cir- 
cumstances. They may be the dictate of various motives of policy, and 
the result of many causes; and, without attempting to assign to each its 
wo noe influence, [ am by no means prepared to admit that the appre- 

ension of difficulties with the United States had no share in them; and 
it is very clear that ifa rupture with the United States should grow out of 
our present difficulties, this country will be as fully and effectually pre- 

pared for it at all points, and for all possible purposes, as if that, and that 
alone, had been the object of all her warlike preparations. She will be in 

a situation to act and strike as promptly and signally as she could shave 

been with her energies exclusively directed to that end; and I feel it my 

duty to add, that not to expect, in case a rupture becomes unavoidable, 
that this Government, thus in complete armour, will promptly and vigo- 

Tously exert her utmost power to inflict the utmost possible injury upon 

our country and all its interests, would not be doing justice to such a 

Crisis, : ’ , e e 

I think it ought to he expected, indeed from all [ learn I cannot doubt, that, 

Im case of hostilities, the aim of this Government will be to strike its heavi- 

est blow at the commencement, in the expectation of being thereby ena- 

bled to shorten the duration of the war. 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
The Hon. James BucHanan, 


Seerctary of State, Washington. 


" LOUIS McLANE. 





MR PAKENHAM TO MR. BUCHANAN. 
! Washington, December 27, 1845. 
An attentive consideration of the present state of affairs, with reference 
to the Oregon que 
the ondersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary again to represent in pressing terms to the Government 
of the United States the expediency of referring the whole question of an 


equitable division of that territory to the arbitration of some friendly Sov- 
@feign or State 


| the importance of preserving a state of peace and good will between two 


such nations. 
The undersigned takes advantage of this cpportunity to renew to the 
Hon. James Buchanan the assurance of his high consideration. 


R, PAKENHAM. 
The Hon, James Bucuanan, &c. 
MR. BUCHANAN TO MR. PAKENHAM. 
Department of State, Washington, January 3, 1846. 
The undersigned, Secretary of State of the United States, has the honour 
to acknowledge the receipt of the note of Mr. Pakenham, Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, dated the 
27th ult., by which, ander instructions from his Government, he proposes 
to the Government of the United States ‘the expediency of referring the 
whole question of an equitable divis‘on of that (the Oregon) territory to the 
arbitration of some friendly Sovereign or State ’ 
The undersigned has submitted this note to the President, who, after 
having bestowed upon it that respectful consideration so eminently due to 
any proposition emanating from the British Government, has iastructed him 
to give to it the following answer. 
The British Government do not propose to refer to arbitration the ques- 
tion of the title to the Oregon territory, claimed by the two powers, respec- 
tively. It is a proposition to refer to a friendly Sovereign or State merely 
the partition or ‘ equitable division’ of that territory between the parties.— 
It assumes the fact that the title of Great Britain to a portion of the territory 
is valid, and thus takes for granted the very question in dispute. Under 
this proposition, the very terms of the submission would contain an express 
acknowledgement of the right of Great Britain to a portion of the i 
and would necessarily preclude the United States from claiming the whole 
before the arbitrator. This, too, in the face of the note of the audersigned 
to Mr. Pakenham of the 30th August last, by which the President had as- 
serted, in the most solemn form, the title of the United States to the whole 
territory. Even if there were not other conclusive reasons for declining the 
proposition, this alone would be deemed sufficient by the President. 
The President heartily concurs with the British Government in their re- 
gret that all attempts to settle the Oregon question by negotiation have hith- 
erto failed. He cannot, however, concur with the government in the opin- 
ion that a resort to arbitration, and especially on the terms proposed, would 
be followed by happier consequences. On the contrary, e believes that 
any atlempt to refer this question to a third Power would only involve itin 
new difficulties. 
In declining this proposition, the President refers to the sentiment ex- 
pressed in the note of the undersigned of the 30th August last, to which 
allusion has already been made, that he ‘cherishes the hope that this long- 
pending controversy may yet be finally adjusted in such a manner as not to 
disturb the peace or interrupt the harmony now so happily subsisting be- 
tween the two nations.’ 
The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew to Mr. Paken- 
ham assurances of his distinguished consideration 
JAMES BUCHANAN, 
Right Hon. Ricwarp Pakenuam, &c. &c, 





MR. PAKENHAM TO MR. BUCHANAN. 

Washington, January 6, 1846. 
The undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary, has had the honour to receive the note of the Secreta- 
ry of State ot the United States, dated the 3d instant, in answer to that of the 
undersigned dated 27th ultimo, containing’a proposal for referring the ques- 
tion of an equiteble partition of the Oregon territory to the arbitration of 
some friendly Sovereign or State. 
The undersigned will take an early opportunity to transmit this communi- 
cation to her Majesty’s Government. 
The undersigned has the honour to renew to Mr. Buchanan the assurance 
of his distinguished consideration. R. PAKENHAM. 
To the Hon. James Bucnanan, &c. &c. &c. 

MR PAKENHAM TO MR. BUCHANAN. 

Washington, January 16, 1846. 
With an anxious desire to contribute, by every means in his power, to a 
satisfactory conclusion of the question pending between the two Govern- 
ments respecting Oregon, the undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, has reflected on the contents of 
the note addressed to him on the 3d instant by the Secretary of State of the 
United States, in answer to that which the undersigned had the honour to 
address to him on the 27th of last month. 

The note of the undersigned proposed to the Government of the United 
States that the whole question od on equitable partition of the Oregon terri- 
tory should be referred tothe arbitratiun of some friendly Sovereign or 
State 
{n his answer, 'the Secretary of State informed the undersigned that his 
proposition could not be accepted That it did not propose to rater to arbitra- 
tion the question of thetitle to the Oregon territory claimed by the two 
Powers respectively. That in proposing to refer to a friendly Sovereign or 
State merely the partition or equitable division of the territory between the 
parties, it assumes the fact that the title of Great Britain to a portion of the 
territory is valid, and thus takes for granted the very question in dispute ; 
that, under this proposition, the very terms of the submission would con- 
tain an express acknowledgement of the right of Great Britain to a portion 
of the territory, and would necessarily preclude the United States from 
claiming the whole territory before the arbitrator, and this, too, the Secre- 
tary of State goes ou to observe, in the face of his note to the u dersigued 
of 30th August, by which the President had asserted in the most solemn form 
the title of the United States to the whole territory. 

It is not the purpose of the undersigned in the present note to renew the 
discussion as to the title of either party, Great Britain or the United States, 
to the whole or to any part of the Oregon territory. He must, however, 
beg leave, with reference to the observation which he has just quoted, to 
remind the United States Secretary of State, that if the Government of the 
United States have formally advanced a claim to the whole of the Oregon 
territory, itis no less certain that Great Britain has, in a manner equally for- 
mal, declared that she too has rights in the Oregon territory, incompatible 
with the exclusive claim advanced by the United States. 

This declaration, arising froma conviction equally sincere, will, the un- 
dersigned is persuaded, be viewed with the same consideration by the Gov- 
ernmext of the United States, as they expect that their owa declaration should 
receive at the hands of the Government of Great Britain. 

This premised, the object of the undersigned in addressing to Mr. Bu- 
chanan the present communication is to ascertain from him whether, sup- 
posing the British Government to entertain no objection to such a course, it 
would suit the views of the United States Government to reler to arbitration 
not, as has already been proposed, the question of an equitable partition of 
the territo y, but the question of title in either of the two Powers to the 


stion, has determined the British Government to instruct | whole territory, subject of course to the condition that if neither should be 


found, in the opinion of the arbitrator, to possess a complete title to the 
whole territory, there should, in that case be assigned to each that portion 
of territory which would, in the opinion of the arbitrating Power, be called 
for by a just appreciation of the respective claims of each. 

The undersigned has suggested a reference on the above principle to some 


Her Majesty’s Government deeply regret the failure of all their efforts to | friendly Sovereign oc State. 


effect a friendly settlement of 
between the two Governments 
They are still persuaded that 
both parties from such a mode of 
there are difficulties now in the w 
might be tedious to remove, 
seems to become at each moment more urgent. 


the conflicting claims by direct negotiation 


reat advantages would have resulted to 
settlement, had it been practicable, but 
ay of that course of proceeding which it 


Under these circumstances, Her Majesty’s Government think thata resort 


to arbitration is the most prudent, and pe 
could be taken, and the best calculated to 
of popular feeling, which might otherwi 
Governments to preserve a friendly 
countries. 
The Government of the United States 


rhaps the only feasible step which 


with the United States. 
which the world will judge. 


The British Government confidently hope that the Governme 
ised 8 - : t of th 
United States will not reject a proposal made with sach a friendly ieten 


Gon, and for a purpose so holy. 


There is nothing in it, they are convinced, not perfectly compatible with 
for the honour and just interest of both parties, partic- 


strictest re: 


allay the existing effervescence 
se greatly embarrass the efforts of | both countries require an early as well as an amicable and satisfactory ad- 
understanding between the two | justment of existing difficulties, the undersigned earnestly invites the Secre- 


This the undersigned believes to be the course usually followed in such 
cases ; it is that which has already been resorted to by thetwo Governments, 
(and more than once.) But there may be other forms of arbitration, per- 
haps, more agreeable to the Government of the United States. 

There might be, for instance, a mixed commission, with an umpire ap- 

e 


while the importance of an early settlement | pointed by common consent; er there might be a board, composed of t 


most distinguished civilians and jurists of the time, appointed in such a 
manner as should bring all pending questions to the decision of the most en- 
lighteued, impartial, and independent minds. 

In the present position of affairs, and feeling how much the interests of 


tary of State 10 take the subject of this note into consideration, with a view 


; will see in the pro l which the|t h t the ciple of arbitrati 
dersigned is thus fnctrected to make, @ proof of ais adios at rae 0 such an arrangement On the princip a on a8 may seem to the 


Government in the justice of theirown claim, Th i 

‘ i eu ‘ ey will also see 

mia proof of the readiness of the British Government to a the risk of 

@ great sacrifice for the preservation of peace and of their friendly relations 
It is made in a spirit of moderation and fairness of 


Government of the United States to be most just, wise, and expedient. 
The undersigned takes advantage of this opportunity to renew to the Hon. 
James Buchanan the assurance of his high consideration. 


R. PAKENHAM. 
To the Hon. Jamwgs Bucwanan, &e. &e. &e. 





LR. BUCHANAN TO MR. PAKENHAM, 
Department of State, Washington, Feb. 4, 1846. 
The anders'gned, Secretary of State of the United States, has the honour 
to acknowledge the receipt of the note of Mr. Pakenham, ber Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Envoy Extraordinary aod Minister Plenipotentiary, dated on the 16th 





: when it is considered of what small value to either is the portion of 
territory which in reality forms the subject of controversy, compared with | arbitration. 


ultimo, by which he again proposes a reference of the Oregon question to 
Under his present position the powers of the arbitrator would 





not, as in his last, be limited in terms to the division of the territory be- 
tween the parties, but would extend to the question of their conflicting ti- 
tes. There is, however, a condition annexed to this offer which exposes 
it to the same objection, in point of fact, if not in form, which was promi- 
nently presented in the answer of the undersigned to Mr. Pakenham's last 
proposal. The condition is, ‘ that if neither (party) should be found, in the 
opinion of the arbitrator, to possess a complete title to the whole territory, 
there should, in that case, be assigned to each that portion of the territory 
which would, in the opinion of the a-bitrating Power, be called fur by a just 
appreciation of the respective claims ofeach.’ If the Government of the 
United States should consent to arbitration upon such a condition, this might 
and probably would be construed into an intimation, if not a direct iavita- 
tion, to the arbitrator to divide the territory between the parties. Were it 
possible for the President, under any circumstances, to consent to refer the 
subject to arbitration, the title, and the title alone, detached from every 
other consideration, is the only question which could be submitted. If not 
confined to a single point, so strong is the natural disposition of arbitrators 
to please both parties, that in ulmost every instance, whether of national or 
individual controversies, they make a compromisivg award. We have a me- 
morable example of this in our last arbitration with Great Britain. Not- 
withstanding that the arbitrator, under the terms of the submission, was 
clearly and explicitly confined to the decision of which was the line of high- 
lands decertnek in the treaty of peace of 1783, yet instead of pursuing any 
range of highlands whatever, he advised that the line should be run along 
the bed of a river. and 7 my | divided the territory in dispute between the 
parties by ‘ the middle of the deepest channel of the St. John’s.’ ly 

The undersigned might content himself, in answer to the present propo- 
sition, with a reference to the observations contained in his last note to Mr. 
Pakenham of the 34 ultimo. In that it was plainly intimated not only that 
there are ‘other conclusive réasons for dedining the propesition,’ inde- 
pendently of the one whicn has been prominently stated, but it was express- 
ly asserted as the belief of the President ‘ that any attempt to refer the ques- 
tion toa third Power would only involve it in new difficulties.’ 

The undersigned wiil, however, proceed to state a single reason which, 
apart from the intrinsic difficulty of selecting a suitable arbitrator, as well as 
other considerations that might be adduced, is conclusive in the mind of the 
President against a reference of this question to arbitration, in any form that 
can be devised, no matter what may be the character of the arbitrator— 
whether sovereign, citizen, or subject. This reason is, that be does not be- 
lieve the territorial rights of this nation to be a proper subject for arbitra- 
tion. It may be true, that, under peculiar circumstances, if the interests at 
stake were comparatively small, and if both parties stood upon an equal 
footing, there might be no insuperable ebjectiou to sucha course. But what 
is the extent of territory in dispute on the present occasion? It embraces 
nearly three degrees of latitude along thenorthwest coast of the Pacific, and 
stretches eastward to the summit of the Rocky Mountains. Within its limits 
several powerful and prosperous States of the Union may be embraced. I 
ties contiguous, on this continent, to the acknowledged territory of the United 
States, and is destived, at no distant day, to be peopled by our citizens.— 
This territory presents the avenue through w ich the commerce of the 
Western States can be profitably conducted with Asia and the western 
coasts of this continent; and its ports, the only harbours belonging to the 
United States to which our numerous whalers and other vessels in that re- 
gion can resort. And yet, vast as are its dimensions, it contains not a single 
safe and commodious harbour from its southern extremity until we approach 
the 49th parallel of latitude. ; ‘ 

It is far from the intention of the undersigned again to open the discussion 
of the conflicting claims of the two Powers to the Oregon territory. It is 
sufficient for him to state the continued conviction of the President, that the 
United States hold the best title in existence to the whole of this territory. 
Under this conviction. he cannot consent to jeopard for his country all the 
great interests involved, and by any possibility, however remote, to deprive 
the Republic of all the good harbours on the coast, by referring the question 
to arbitration. ‘ 

Neither is the territory in dispute of equal, or nearly equal, value to the 
two Powers. Whilst it is invaluable to the United States, it is of compara- 
tively small importance to Great Britain. To her, Oregon would be but a 
distant colonial possession of doubtfal value ; and which, from the natural 
progress of human events, she would not probably lung enough enjoy to 
derive trom it essential benefits; whilst to the United States it would be- 
come an integral and essential portion of the Republic. The gain to Great 
Britain she wou!d never sensibly feel: whilst the loss to the United States 
would be irreparable. . Q 

The undersigned is perfectly aware that such considerations can have no 
bearing upon the question of the title of either =. They are Sere ae 
solely er the parpose of explaining the views of the President in his refusal 
to adopt any measure which should withdraw our title from the controul 
of the Government and people of the United States, and place it within the 
discretion of any arbitrator, no matter how intelligent and respectable. 

The President cordially concurs with the Government of Great Britain in 
desiring that the present controversy may be amicably adjusted. Of this, 
he has given the strongest proof before the whole world. He believes that, 
as there are no two nations on the earth more a bound together by the 
ties of commerce, so thece are none who ought to be more able or willing 
to do each other justice, without the interposition of any arbitrator. 

The undersigned avails himself of this occasion to renew to Mr. Pakenham 
the assurance of his high consideration. 

JAMES BUCHANAN. 
Right Honourable Ricuarp Paxennam, &c. 


—_———>—_—- 
SPEECH OF MR. ADAMS FOR GIVING THE NOTICE. 


Mr A. had said before that he was ready to give to Great Britain the 
notice proposed by the Committee on Foreign Affairs: but he had not enter- 
ed into all the reasons which had brought him to thisconclusion. He had 
been willing to leave the balance of the debate with the Committee, and to 
say ay to any one of the several propositions as to the form of giving no- 
tice of the termination of the convention—from the positive and uncondi- 
tional declaration of the report of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, down to the last and most timid ofall the resolutions which had been 
before the commitee. The more positive they were, the betier they suited his 
mind, But, by the way of compromise, and with a desire to show as strong 
a majority as possible on the final vote, he would consent to go for the least 
positive and the most conciliatory of them all. He wanted to terminate the 
convention : as to the mode and manner in which it should be done, he was 
willing to adopt that which should be the most conciliatory. He wonld 
agree to almost any form of doing it, provided only that Congress should 
say that the convention should continue in force no longer, 

So much had been said, and with so much ability, on the question oftitle, 
that he believed it would be almost a waste of time in him to say any thing 
more about it: unless the Chairman had on the table a little book that the 
Speaker sometimes employed in administering the solen:nity of an oath to 
members elect belore they were admitied to seats in that Hall. If that book 
was there, he would thank the Clerk to read from it what he considered as 
the foundation of our title to Oregon. If he would turn to the 26th, 27th, 
and 28th verses of the first chapter of Genesis, the Committee would see 
what Mr. A. considers the foundation of the United States :o the Oregon 
territory. 

(The Clerk here read as follows ; “‘ And God said, Let us make man in 
our image, after out own likeness; and Jet them have dominion over the 
fish of the sea, over the fowls of the air, and over the cattle, and over all the 
earth, So God created man in his own image; in the image of God created 
he him; male and female created he them. And God blessed them, and 
God said unto them, Be truitfal ard multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowls 
oft the air, and over every living thing that moveth upor the earth’) ‘ 

That (said Mr. A) in my judgment is the ioundation of our tite to 
Oregon, and of all the tile we have to any of the territory we possess, It is 
the foundation of the title by which you, sir, occupy that chair, and by 
which we are now called on to occupy Oregon, and cannot do it without 
the termination of the convention in which we have agreed that we will not 
occupy it. ‘ . : 

And here let me repeat the idea I urged when up before: that there isa 
great misapprebension as to the real merits of the provisiuns of our conven- 
tion with Great Britain respecting the Oregon territory. A very great mis- 
nomer has been applied to that convention in calling it a convention of joint 
occupancy. Itis nota convention of joint occupation, but of sos occupation. 
Iv is, in fact, a promise that neither power will occupy the territory for am 
indefinite time—at first tor ten years, bat subsequently exrended indefinitely 
—till notice of twelve months should have been given from one Power to 
the other. This stipulation is the restriction which feuers our hands, and 
prevents us from occupying the coun'ry and carrying out that law ot God 
which the C'erk has just read to us from the Holy Scriptures, 

If our controversy respecting Oregon had been with any other than a 
Christian nation, | could not quote from that book: it we were in dispute 





with the Chinese about the territory, it would be adifferent question. it 
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i i t question between us and the savages, who, it anybody, have 
ge ok occupation of the country ; because they do not believe the 
book, (which I suppose the members of this House generally do; because I 
see them going up to that Chair and taking their oaths upon it—and some 
of them kissing it, in token, as I suppose, of their respect for it.) But, as 
between Christian nations, that command of the Creator lays the tounda- 
tion of all titles to land: of titles to territory ; of titles to jurisdiction ; of ti- 
tles to the eminent domain; of titles to individual property. All these, it is 
true, follow from other sources subsequent to that, but this is the foundation 
ewe the clerk to read another short extract from that same book ; 
he will please to read the 9th verse of the second Psalm. . 

{The clerk here read as follows : ‘ Ask of me, and I shal! give thee the 

heathen for thine inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for thy pos- 
ion.’ 

0 Mr. 0 Will the Clerk read one or two versés which precede that'passage 

—showing to whom it refers ‘ 

[The Clerk here read as follows:—‘ Then shall he speak unto them in 
his wrath, and vex them in his sore displeasure. Yet have [set my king 
upon my holy hill of Zion. I will declare the decree: The Lord hath 
said unto me, Thou art my Son; this day have [ begotten thee.’] 

Mr. A. resumed. ‘That isthe personage to whom this promise was made 
to give him the heathen for his inheritance and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for his possession. That verse is understood, I believe without excep- 
tion, by all commentators, to refer to our Saviour Jesus Christ. It was 
Jesus Christ who was to have the “utmost parts of the earth for his posses- 
sion.’ Now, all Christendom, before the times of Luther, so understood 
the passage ; and it was then held, with a few exceptions, by all Christians 
and all Christian ratious, (I am Bars. now of the law of nations,) that 
‘the Pope was the representative of Christ upon earth; and from this verse 
in the Psalms, and from another verse near the close of one of the Gospels, 

Matthew,) where it is said that Jesus Christ, after his resurrection and be- 
‘ore his ascension to heaven, said to his apostles :—‘ All power is given unto 
me in heaven and in earth: Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost; 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you: 
and lo, t am with you always, even unto the end of the world.’ On the 
basis of these p' es of Scripture the Pope of Rome asserted, and for 
many ages it was admitted by all Christian people, that he bad the power to 
give to any king or kingdom he pleased authority to go and subdue barba- 
rous nations, and possess themselves of territories occupied by such barba- 
rians and to convert them to Christianity. ; 

At the time of the discovery of North and South America by Christopher 
Columbus this was the law of nations between all people professing to be 
Christians; and so recognized, acknowledged, admitted. When Columbus 
came with a commission from Ferdinand and Isabella, Sovereigns of Castile, 
Leon and Arragon, dated in Oct., 1492, in the spring cf the following year I 
think in April, 1493, the Pope of Rome—at that time authorized to do it by 
the Jaw of nations—gave the whole continent of North and South America 
to Ferdinand and Isabella. He authorised them to draw a line from pole to 
pole, at the distance of 100 leagues west of the Azores and the Cape de Verd 
Islands, and gave the whole of the continent west of that line to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, King ard Queen of Castile, Leon and Arragon. 

Do I say that that is one of our own titles to Oregon? 
though I think as little of itas any man can. It was a good title when it 
was given. _ It was the fuith of all the Christian nations of Europe at that 
time that such a title was valid ; and it was under such titles that all territo- 
ry was acquired for a time. The Pope was in the custom of giving away 
not only al) barbarous countries, with their inhabitants, but at times civiliz- 
ed countries too. He dethroned sovereigns, laid their kingdoms under an 
interdict, and excommunicated them; and all this was submitted to.— 
And the Government of Great Britain at this day holds Ireland by no other 
title. 

Three hundred years before the grant to Ferdinand and Isabella, Pope 
Adrian gave Ireland to Heury II, of England, and England holds the island 
under that title now, unless indeed she sets up another title by conquest: but 
Ireland, if in form conquered, has been in almost perpetual rebellion ever 
since. England has been obliged to re-conquer her some half dozen times, 
and if she means to do it again now, she must begin soon, [A laugh.] 

The question has been raised whether Ireland shall be independent, and 
if we get into a war with England it will be a pretty serious matter for her 
to maintain her title. 


I cannot say absolutely that our title under the grant to Ferdinand and Is- 
abella is a good title—-| should rather say it is in itself invalid. Our title 
is founded on that general authority granted to man by his Creator to ‘ re- 
plenish the earth and subdue it.’ It was a grant of the Creator to man as 
man, aud to every individual in his individual capacity so much as should 
be portioned out to accommodate among themselves : that is, tor communi- 
ties to say what should be their respective metes and bounds; and, when 
they were formed, it became a matter of legislation to determine particular 
territorial rights of property. 

Between nations this must be regulated by common consent. In that 
way the laws of nations (whicti consist of nothing but the customs of nations 
oul the treaties they mutnally euter into) have regulated how every spot 
and inch of the entire territory of the gee shall be occupied. It is by vir- 
tue of such conventional agreements that you, sir, hold the seat you occupy, 
and that Ido not: and that no other individual can take it from you. 

Our title to Oregon has the same foundation. When the discovery of 
Columbus came to be realized as a matter of great importance, other na- 
tions took it into their heads to plant colonies on this continent; and then 
arose questions and controversies of rights between them which have never 
been settled to this day. Our title to Oregon is one of these questions, Ti- 
tle to territory is drawn from various sources. 

We have been told that title to a river, and to all the territory drained by 
that river and all its branches, is derived from discovery and exploration of 
the river. And this has been partially agreed to. It is generally allowed 
as conferring a right—and on this it has been said we can maintain our au- 
thority to the valley of the Columbia. 

But this is not the foundation cf sar titles here. If gentlemen will turn 
to the Ist volume of Hazard’s State Papers, they will find a charter given 
by Charles I. to the colony of Massachusetts Bay, in which that monarch 

ves her all of this contineut lying between the parallels of 40 deg. and 48 

eg., from sea tosea. This was the first charter granted to any one on this 
continent. The same sort of charter was given to Virginia. The particu- 
lar parallels of latitude I forget, but it extended from sea to sea. Other 
American charters derived from Kings of England also extend, like these, 
from sea to sea. But what right had these British sovereigns to give away 
this continent in portions lying between certain designated parallels of lati- 
tude any more than the Pope had to give away the whole continent from 
le to pole? What better right had a King of England to do this than the 
opeof Rome? Yet the very gentlemen who sit here and divide the Span- 
ish title, hold their own State territory by grants and charters from British 
Kings, and they must rely upon them to sustain their right to their own ter- 
ritory. If the territory of Virginia, for instance, was to be disputed, I ask 
those gentlemen to tell me whether their right in the territory on which 
Richmond stands, or Norfolk, does not rest on justsuch grants? They will 
immediately go to the charter of James the First : they must go there ; they 
can go no where else—unless they pretend to a right by conquest under the 
Declaration of Independence. We all rely on such charters. 

In this building, at this very hour, there is a contest going on between 
my own beloved Massachusetts and the state of Rhode Island, which I love 
almost as much, which turns entirely on a charter from William and Mary ; 
who, by the by, were usurpers: what right had they to give away this con- 
tinent’ I was reading the other day the history of a contest between Span- 
ish arbitrators and the wise Queen Elizabeth—in which the Queen says that 
the Pope had no right to make grants of unoccupied and barbarous territory : 
she could discern no right he had, und his grants created no valid titles.— 
Elizabeth was very wise in this ;—but, [ ask, what right had she to make 
such grants, any more than the Pope. 

I come down to the © ecm principle that discovery of the mouth of 
the river gives title to all the territory drained by that river, (which is the 
ground on which we claim the valley of the Mississippi,) is parcel of the 
right by which you hold your title. On this point I go again to tne charters 
granted by the Kings of England. They had no regard to rivers. The 
charter of Massachusetts is to so much of the continent as lies between 40 
and 48, and between the Atlantic and Pacific ocean, without regard to the 
mouths of rivers orto anything else. The Kings of Europe, followiug the 
example of the Pope, made grants on this continent and elsewhere upon 

such —— as they thought proper. When they found that the discov- 
ery of the mouth ofa river would be for their advantage, they claimed that 


I must say so, 


all the territory drained by such river was their own—and they granted it 
In this way 
granted to Crozart the power to trade with the Mississippi— 
he granted him no land—but gave him power to trade in the Mississippi 
The river had been discover- 


to whom they would, and on such terms as suited themselves. 
Louis XIV. 


valley ; yet we hold by that very charter. 
ed before by British subjects. 


All these titles are imperfect. The mere discovery of a river or of an 
: Exploration comes next: this gives some- 
hing more ofa title. Then continuity and contiguity, both, in giving some 
degree of title : but none of them all give a perfect title, in and of them- 


sland confers no title in itself. 


selves. 7 Nothing is complete in the way of title but actual possession 


She Avior. 


and that is all we want, to have a “clear and indisputable’ title to Ore- 
gon. We want possession—occupation. 

We have made two conventions with Great Britain—one in 1818, and 
another in 1827—conventioas by which we did not agree to any joint oc- 
cupation, or any thing like it. Inthe days of Jack Falstaff (who was so 
facetivusly alluded to the other evening by. the gentleman from Ohio, Mr. 
Starkweather,) a certain Doll Tear-sheet once said: “ These villains will 
make the captain as odious as the word occupy, which was an excellent 
good word before it was ill assorted.” 

I fear tha! before long this word joint occupation will become as odious 
as Falstaff’s said trull teared it would be ; it is so ofien “ ill assorted.”— 
There is no occupation of Oregon ; occupation is what we want, ani what 
I would get by putting an end to the convention of 1827. What is that con- 
vention? The gentleman from Georgia, (Mr King) in his personal remarks 
a little while ago, called npon me to say why | agreed to that convention ; 
and yet how I can now say that the American title is good to the whole of 
Oregon. 

In reply to this Mr. A. said he was then but a subordinate officer of the 
Government, Secretary of State under Mr. Monroe. When in the chief 
Executive office, if Mr K. will recur to the articles of the Convention, he 
will find there inserted a protest, which he read. I[t provided that nothing 
should prejudice the claim of either of the two high contracting parties, 
and aiso respecting the claims of third parties, meaning Spain. ‘Tine term 
often years was agreed upon for the territory, with its rivers and bays, to be 
open to the two parties, neither claiming exclusive jurisdiciion. 

England did not claim apy exclusive jurisdiction—she claims by virtue 
of the convention—she claims to keep the country open tor hunting, and in 
asavage and barbarous condition. When we take possession her claim 
ceases. We claim the country in order to make the wilderness to blossom 
like the rose—to subdue it to cultivation and civilization, and thus carry out 
the injunction of Godto man. England claims to keep it open to navigation 
and hunting, and tor savage purposes, and this is the difference between 
our claims and purposes, 

Mr. A. would put an end to the Convention, for he wanted the country 
for the western pionee:s—he would have them go aheadand settle and peo- 
ple and possess, that the nation might extend its christian influence over 
the savage, and bring the settler within the protection and laws and influ- 
ence ol our broadly extended Republic. 

Mr Adaas was about proceeding to consider the second Convention 
when his hour expired. 

Mr. C, J. Ingersoll moved to suspend the rule limiting debate to one 
hour, that Mr. A. might conclude his argument, but the motion was unsuc- 
cessful. 





—_—_—e— 
LEGISLATURE OF NEW BRUNSWICK. 


His Excellency the Lt. Governor opened the Session, on the 29th ult., 
with the following 
SPEECH: 
Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council ; 
Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen uf the House of Assembly; 


In calling you together, at the usual period of the year, it has been grati- 
fying to me to find that, however important are the interests depending on 
your deliberations, the situation of the Province has not required that [ 
should submit you to the inconvenience of meeting earlier in Session. 

From the reports which I have received, in regard to the failure of the 
Potato crop in the last year, and which will be laid before you, I appre- 
hend that insome districts the scarcity will be severely felt ; but the bar- 
vest being otherwise favourable, | indulge a hope that with due precau- 
tions, and the prospect of continued employment for the people, the 
distress apprehended in the ensuing season may, in a great measure, be 
averted. 

‘Tbe Fisheries may henceforth be expected to constitute a valuable re- 
source to the Province, under the encuuragement you have given to them; 
and I have the satisfaction to inform you, that on representation made 
to Her Majesty’s Government, the further extension of the privileges sought 
by the American Government will not be conceded. 

From recent occurrences some defects in the Criminal Laws have been 
made apparent, which { recommend to your attention. 

Some iturther revision of the Election Laws will also be required. 

The Act of 1844, for the settlement of the Indian Reserves, has been 
found to be defective, without amendment, for the attainment of the objects 
contemplated. 

The views of Her Majesty’s Government in regard to the Act of the last 
Session for the regulation of King’s Cullege, will be communicated to y ou, 
and [ hope will meet with your concurrence and support. 

Abstracts of the Reports of Inspectors of the Parochial and other Schools 
having been printed for greater facility of reference. [ rely on your adop- 
tion of effectual measures to remedy their acknowledged defects, 

Various Reports relative to the erection of a Provincial Lunatic Asylum, 
will be laid before you, and which, from the condition of thet afflicted 
class,of persons in the present defective establishment, will claim your early 
consideration. 

Some improvements will be required in the Provincial Penitentiary for 
the better security and accommodation of its inmates. 

The Survey undertaken by her Majesty’s Government, with the view to 
the opening of a Military Road through these Provinces, having been ably 
executed by the Officers employed upon it, a proposal has for some time 
been under consideration for the construction of a Railway, for which the 
Country has been found to present great facilities. The intercourse arising 
from the completion of such a work, and the vast impulse it would give to 
the seitiement of the Province, and the development of its resources, en- 
= it to all the encouragement you may be prepared to afford to the under- 

ing. 

Mr. Speaker and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly : 

As the Revenue of the last year has considerably exceeded an average 
amount, giving proof of the growing prosperity of the Province, I hope that 
it will be found practicable to effect such a reduction of the Import Duties 
as will tend further to extend its Commerce, and lead to the liberation of 
= intercolonial Trade in particular, from the injurious restrictions impos- 
ed on it. 

The Provincial Accounts, made up for the past year, and duly audited, 
will be laid before yeu, with the estimates for the current year. 

Some Reports which I have obtained from the Supervisors and Commis- 
sioners of Roads, will be communicated to you, and will suggest the advan- 
tage of acquiring accurate information as a guide in making appropriations 
for such works. 

Mr. President, and Honourable Gentlemen of the Legislative Council ; 
Mr. Speaker, and Gentlemen of the House of Assembly ; 

The Commissioners appointed to carry into effect the Fourth Article of 
the Treaty of Washington, and who have prosecuted their labours with great 
assiduity, have made several Reports to me for the information of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, copies of which will be laid before you. 

J regret that it bas not been found practicable to effect a satisfactory ar- 
rangement with the Government of Canada, for defining the Boundary be- 
tween the two Provinces. The negvtiation having been finally closed by 
the Governor General, after a protracted correspondence, the question has 
been again referred to her Majesty’s Government, by whom the claims of 
New Brunswick will, I doubt not, be duly considered. Meanwhile the ju- 
risdiction of this Province, which has been heretofore exercised over the 
Territory in dispute, has continued to be maintained. 

In the present aspect of affairs, and from the many and urgent claims 
upon your attention, [rely on at application to the business of the session 
with that cordial unanimity which will evince at once your public spirit, 
and your regard for the welfare of a people so distinguished for loyalty to 
their Sovereign and attachment to the Institutions of the Country, and who, 
| earnestly hope, under Providence, may be secured in the peaceful posses- 
sion of the blessings, which as British subjects they have so long cherished 


and se justly appreciated. 
ood 
ENGLAND. 


From the Journal of Commerce of Thursday. 


Some days since, we copied from the Manchester [Eng.] Times an Ap- 
peal ‘to the Merchants of the Realm,’ urging them to originate a friendly 
Address from their body to the Merchants of the United States. Nobly was 
it conceived,—energetically was it expressed,—and with full confidence 
thata kindred sentiment would actuate kindred minds on this side of the 
Auantic. It concluded thus: ‘Banish war from your very thoughts; and 
let your peace ul watchword be, on all occasions,—arbitrate, arbitrate, ar- 
bitrate.’ This language, be it observed, was addressed not to Americans, 
buat to Englishmen. It was an appeal to the better feelings of the human 
heart,—to thespirit of Christianity, in opposition tothe spirit ofevil. Wien 
men can rise above the natural infirmities of their nature, bury their pride 
in the dust, and act the part of peace-makers, even at the risk of a misre- 
presentation of their motives, they show themselves to belong to the true no- 
bility of the race, however deficient they may be inearth’s titles and distinc- 
tions. There are some such noblemen in this country as well as in Eng- 
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Jad ; aud ibe nuimoe: is lar g.@awT Wan at Mist wOuld ve Muagiucu. Such 
men are not in general active par'izans; they are quiet, anobtrusive cit. 
zens, who want nothing of the government but security and peacc; and i; is 
only when they see a war-cloud gatvering and blackeniog, that they begin 
to make their voices heard. Such is precisely the case at present. Ever 
day adds to the strength of the Peace pa:'y, by bringing outinfluence which 
was before durmant,—by multiplying voices and pens exhorting to peace 
and ihe things that make for peace,—and thus addressing the selfishness ot 
mere time-servers in a manner which they cannot fai! to a weer Ac. 
cordingly, a more pacific teeling has developed itself among the body of the 
people. Even in the House of Representatives at Washington, the Cnair- 
man ot Foreign relations durst not hazard the resolution of Notice without 
first moving to strike ont the word ‘forthwith,’—thus leaving the time of 
giving the Netice discretionary with the President, and assuring him that 
they were not preparec to say it ought to be given at present. To make the 
resolution still more conciliatory, an amendment was acded, deelaring that 
the resolution was not intended to interfere with the progress or renewal ot 
negotiation for the amicable adjustment of the dispute. The result, in the 
house of Representatives, where there is so much inflammable material, is 
considered a triumph in favour of peace. The Senate will probably add 
~~ provisos by way of blunting the furce of the resolution, if they adopt it 
at all. 

When we look at our diplomacy, and especially at the recent correspon. 
dence, we confess we are ashamed of the niggardly spirit »f our Govern- 
ment,while we honour and applaud that of Great Britain. The ofler of ar- 
bitration in different forms by the latter, and its rejection by the former, 
has produced a strong impression among our people, which is spreadin 
and deepening every day. We hope it will eventually appear that there 
was all the while an under-current favourable to peace, evev while the sur- 
face seemed disturbed and angry. But looking at the correspondence itself, 
the course of the American Government appears very unreasonable. It 
does not, we are convinced, reflect the true sentiments of the people. The 
generous men who prompted the Peace movemout in England, mentioned 
in the following documents, do not appear to have dreamed that arbitration 
would be refused by our government, if offered in an unobjectionable form, 
and if the referees were unobjectionable,—and surely we should not have 
dreamed it, had we not had previous intimations of the views of our govern- 
ment on that head. They however must not be discouraged, nor remit 
their efforts in so good a cause, even though they meet with some discour- 
agement. Public opinion in this country moves slowly, but is very apt to 
come right at last. As we said before, it is every day verging towards its 
right position, and if England can have a litile patience. we believe all will 
yet be well. The annexed letter from three respectable gentlemen in Man- 
chester, Eng., came by the last steamer. It enclosed several Peace docu- 
ments including the Appeal above mentioned, an extract from the London 
Spectator, and the paper inserted below, headed ‘Peace, Commerce, and 
Arbitration.’ 

To the Editor of the New York Journ! of Commerce. 


ResrecteD Frienp:—We have not an opportunity ot seeing any Ameri- 
can papers, but we understand thire is one of very great influence in the 
mercantile world—and we question not but the enclosed documents will 
be very acceptable tothee. They willfully explain themselves. ‘The very 
great promptitude with whichjthe pabiic press here has responded to the 
* Appeal,’ will probably surprise, as well as gratify thyself, as it did us, 
The subject has made its own way by its own merits,—for the promoters of 
it are not men either of station or influence. ‘The Economist,’ which we 
look upon as the leading commercial journal here, has espoused the cavse. 
If thou, as the editors of the leading commercial journal in your country, 
will think it right to take the same course, the ‘ Appeal’ will assuredly not 
have been written in vain. If thou notice the subject, may we ask thee to 
be kind enough to forward a copy or two of the Journal odivenad as be- 
low, and in any case thou will perhaps kindly forward a copy of thy paper 
as an acknowledgment of the receipt of this, and as an intimation that 
though entire strangers to thee, we have not used an undue freedom in thus 
transmitting ear y intelligence of a movement which, from the extended 
notice taken of it by the public press here, we are compelled to look apon 
as one of no small importance. We are connected to you by many ties. 
May the golden chain of friendship which has so Jong linked ‘us together, 
become brighter and brighter, ro may the bond of our common brother- 
hood never again be broken, is the earnest desire of 

Thy sincere friends, 
Josep Crosrieup, Georce Brapsuaw, Peter B. Aucey. 

By the same steamer we forward a copy of to-morrow’s Manchester and 
Salford Advertiser. We hope soon to hear ofsimilar recommendations, 
signed by the leading men of New York. 


(We have not room for these documents.) 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-4 a 108 1-2. 


GENE ALBIOW. 
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The hopes and fears of the Oregon controversy seem to alternate almost 
weekly. The favourable aspect of the question presented to us by the 
last arrival from England, inspired the friends of peace with new hopes, 
and led them to anticipate a favourable issue to the dispute ere long. The 
delusion, however, was of brief duration, for the President, in compliance 
with Mr. Webster’s resolution, laid before congress the recent correspon- 
dence that has taken place with Mr. Pakenham, in which all overtures 
and proposals for refercing the matter to arbitration have been finally and 
totally rejected by this government. The correspondence will be found 
in this day’s impression ; and it is only necessary to say that the British 
proposals have been declined in every shape in which they have been put, 
on the ground that to submit the question to the decision of others would 
be an admission that England had rights in Oregon, whereas the Presi- 
dent is of opinion, that she has none at all! It is proper to bear in mind, 
in making up an opinion on this phase of the controversy, that Great Bri- 
tain was ready to submit the question in any form, either as to its general 
merits, or on the naked point of mere title. She was, moreover, ready to 
submit it to the award of any European potentate, or to a commission con- 
sisting of eminent citizens and civilians, chosen from the two countries. 


The position of affairs then is this :—-The President on the 30th of Au- 
gust last broke off the negotiation by withdrawing all proposals for com- 
promise that had been offered, eithey by himself or his predecessors; and 
he now declines arbitration under any circumstances. Certainly the 
prospect is a gloomy one for the friends of peace, and despair would seize 
the minds of all well-wishers to both countries, did not hopes exist that 
friendly conferences were going on embracing other objects—such as a 
reciprocal relaxation of duties on the products of both countries—which 
may, bye and bye, lead to a general arrangement advantageous to both na- 
tions. A little time will test the value of these hopes. But be the result 
what it may, the late overtures are so pacific in their character, and the 
desire of Great Britain for an amicable settlement is so conspicuous, that 
the blame of war, should it come, must rest with the American cabinet. 
This sentiment seems to prevail very generaily in this community. 

Among the letters and despatches now published, is one trom Mr. Bucha- 
nan to Mr. McLane, directing the latter to call on Lord Aberdeen and de- 
maad the cause of the naval preparations said to be making in the British dock- 
yards, during a period of peace ; and the date of this despatch is the 13th of 
December—several days after the opening of Congress and the delivery of 
the Presidential speech. Now, considering that the President had broken 
off the correspondence and withdrawn all friendly overtures so long ago 28 
the 30th of August, and considering that the President had beside recom- 
mended the erecting of stockades and forts on the entire route to Oregon, 
the raising of mounted riflemen, ard the increase of the navy—to say no- 
thing of the general hostile tone and defiance every where breathed against 
England—we were certainly a little surprised to hear of this demand. The 
warlike attitude assumed, appeared to be on this side of the Atlantic, and we 
thought the right of inquiring into its cause rested with England. 

The remarkable article in the London Times of the 3d of January, brought 
us by the last packet, still dwells on the minds of many persons, and leads 
them to believe that'good fruits will yet be produced from it. If that article 
speak the sentiments of the British cabinet, we of course know what in- 
ference to draw from it; and even if it did not have origin in Downing street, 
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put is the offspring of the editor’s own brain, it would seem to follow - 
it speaks the sentiment of the public mind in London, especially among - e 
mercantile and monied portion of thecommunity. But it must not be for- 
gotten, that a division on the 49th parallel robs England of all the valuable 
portion of the country; it leaves her without a harbour ; it deprives er of 

he right of way on the waters of the Columbia ; it cuts off sed Hudson’s 4 

Company from their hunting grounds, and abrogates their ‘ar trade on that 

side of the Rocky Mountains. It cracks the nut, indeed, and gives the shell 

to England and the kernel to the United States. ' 

Even on the plan proposed by Mr. Gallatin, namely, that of permitting 
the 49th line to deviate southerly on reaching the sea, and passing through 
the Straits of Fuca instead of cutting off the end of Vancouver’s Island, dves 
not alter the case; the objections will still bein all their force. 

A boundary line indeed which would take off the extremity of an island, 
seems too preposterous to be ever seriousty enteriained by any one. Besides, 
the reason urged by many for adopting the 49th parallel at all, is that it isa 
prolongation of the line of the Treaty of Ghent, and for the sake of simi- 
larity ought to be followed. But if thie line of the Treaty of Ghent be 
adopted, for the sake of similarity or uniformity, it follows that the princi- 
ple of that treaty should be adopted also. Now, the principle of the Treaty 
of Ghent in traversing the grand water divisions between the possessious of 
the two countries, was to follow the main channel, and when the line en- 
countered an island, it was not to divide the island, but to pass it by entering 
the nearest main channel, giving the isiand to the party on whose side it hap- 

ned to lie. This rule was observed—for it was inculcated by the treaty 

as well as by reason and common seuse—by the British and American Com- 
missioners in arranging the tine in 1820, on the eutire route from St. Regis, 
near Montreal, to the Lake of the Woods—the extent of their labours—as 
the maps will show. Even at places where this just and necessary rule was 
departed from, as at Barnhart’s Island, for instance, the deviation was the 
source of much indignant comment; much discontent on the part of the in- 
habitants who had suffered by the loss, which was only appeased by an arti- 
cle in the Ashburton Treaty, which provided fur the free navigation of all 
such channels as had been thus given away, In pursuing this principle, la- 
titudes were, and very properly, disregarded—for it will be ascertained by 
referring toany map, that the boundary struck the St. Lawreuce in latitude 
45; it then pursued its way, taking the windings of the rivers and lakes, un- 
til it descended at the upper part of Lake Erie, to 42d degree ; it afterwards 
took a northerly course up thr ugh Lake Superior, and on to the Lake of 
the woods, until it nearly reached 50 degrees, and afterwards pursued its 
course on the parallel of 49 to the Rocky Mountains. Now, if the Cominis- 
sioners had carried the line to the Pacific, they must, according to this rule 
—and no other rule is admissible in this view of the case—have given Van- 
couver’s Island to Great Britain, by carrying the line through the Straits of 
Fuca. The surrender of the tail end of Vancouver's Island to Great Britain 
then, is no concession—it is her just right. 

Nay, more--It Great Britain had acceded to the plan of carrying out the 
boundary to the Pacific on the principle of the Treaty of Ghent, the parallel 
of 49 degrees,on descending the western face of the Stony Mountains, 
would have struck the northerly or main branch of the Colambia river; and 
by following the same principle, the line must have descended that river to 
its mouth, which is all that England has ever demanded. We donot know 
whether theBritish or American g overnment have ever considered the mat- 
ter in this light, but we repeat that had the Commissioners in 1820 been 
instructed to run the line to the Pacific, they must in conformity to 
the principle acted upon wherever they had prosecuted surveys, have 
descended the Columbia to its mouth, giving its northern bank to Great 
Britain. Mr. Anthony Barclay, the Consul of New York, was the 
British Commissioner on that occasion, and he can contradict us if we are in 
error. Let England, then, Sif she is making other proposals, offer that the 
whole boundary be completed on the princi ple of the Treaty of Ghent. 

The House of Representatives has passed the vote for giving the notice 
10 Great Britain—tbe numbers being for the notice 163; against it 54. I 
is very doubtful, however, if the measure would have passed at all, but 
for the 2d Resolution. We copy both. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled, That the President of the United States 

cause notice to be given to the Government of Great Britain that the con- 
vention between the United States of America and Great Britain, concerning 
the territory on the northwest coast of America, west of the Stony Moun- 
tains, of the 6th of August, 1827, signed at London, shall be annulled and 
abrogated twelve months after giving said notice. 

2. And be it farther resolved, That nothing herein contained is intended 
to interfere with the right and discretion of the proper authorities of the two 
contracting parties to renew or pursue negotiations for an amicable settle- 
ment of the controversy respecting the Oregon Territory. 

We trust that the authorities of the two contracting parties will renew 
aud pursue the negotiations to an amicable settlement. But in attempting 
to do this, there is only one mode to be adopted, namely, that fairness and 
justice should be the governing motive of both. The territory ought, as we 

have repeatedly said, to be fairly and equitably divided; it should be a di- 
vision in which neither seeks an undue advantage. Both parties, indeed, 
should feel ashamed of any such design. Two nations who profess to be at 
the head of civilization should not make a bargain like a couple of sharpers. 
Let them meet like gentlemen—like men of truth and honour, and show a 
mutual disdain of taking any unfair advantage. Let them set an example of 
intrepidity in the cause of fair dealing to the rest of the world, and then 
they will win the applause of that world which both seem anxious to obtain. 


THE SPANISH TITLE. 


So much is daily said respecting the Spanish title, and its true nature being 
so little understood, we are of opinion that the following facts in relation 
thereto will be acceptable. 

A fundamental error has arisen from the belief that the north west-coast 
was a Spanish colony. Spain, indeed, in 1790 attempted to set up such a pre- 
tension for the purpose of depriving British subjects of the lucrative trade they 
had just opened in that quarter; but as Spain had never availed herself of 
that trade, had never settled any portion of the territory, nor made any ptacti- 
cal use of it, the pretension was resisted by Great Britain. Great Britain 
was willing to ehare the territory and the trade with Spain, but would not 
listen to an unreasonable and exclusive claim. The dispute soon became 
Serious, and England prepared to maintain her claim with the sword. She 
forthwith prepared an armament, consisting of seventy sail of the line, with 
troops and other means of warfare in proportion, 
the weak and untenable nature of her claim, gave up the point and settled 
the matter by negotiation. The Convention of the Escurial followed, and 
consummated the pacific arrangement. In that Convention, and in the Dec- 
laration and Counter Declaration that preceded it, Spain relinquished all 
exclusive claim, and contented herself with enjoying equal rights with 
Great Britain. This will fully appear from the documents which follow 
and which we take from the Annual Register of that period, 1790. 

After much negotiation the following Declaration and eastes Declaration 


was drawn up and signed at Madrid by the Spanish and British Pleni- 
potentiaries. 





when Spain, discovering 


Declaration and Counter Declaration, exchanged at Madrid the 24th July 
1790. } 
‘s DECLARATION, 
is Britannic Majesty having complained of the ca ; 

z . a P : apture of cert s- 
sels belonging to his subjects in the port of Nootka, situated on ae heath 
Pin “pee of America, by an officer in the service of the’King ; the under- 
ao counsellor and principal secretary of state to His Majesty, being 
aid i duly authorised, declares, in the name, and by the order ‘of hig 

iG Majesty, that he is willing to give satisfaction to his Britannic Ma 





jesty ; and, on the part of His Catholic Majesty, Don Joseph Morino, Count 


jesty for the injury of which he has complained ; fully persuaded that his 
said Britannic Majesty would act in the same manner towards the King, 
under similar circumstances ; and His Majesty further engages to make 
free restitution of all the British vessels which were captured at Nootka, 
and to indemnify the parties interested in those vessels, for the losses 
which they shall have sustained, as soon as the amount thereof shall have 
been ascertained. : al 
It being understood that this declaration is not to preclude or prejudice 
the ulterior discussion of any right which Mis Majesty may claim to form 
an exclusive establishment at the port of Nootka. 


In witness whereof I have signed this declaration, and sealed it with 
the seal of my arms, at Madrid, the 24th of July, 1790. 
Signed, LE COMTE DE FLORIDA BLANCA. 


COUNTER DECLARATION. 
His Catholic Majesty having declared that he is willing to give satisfac- 
tion for the injury done to the King, by the capture of certain vessels be- 
longing to his subjects, in the bay of Nootka; and the Count De Florida 
Blanca having signed, in the name and by the order of his Catholic Ma- 
jesty, a declaration to this effect ; and by which His said Majesty likewise 
engages to make free restitution ef the vessels so captured, and to indem- 
nify the parties interested in those vessels for the losses they shall have 
custnined ; the undersigned ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
of His Majesty to the Catholic King, being thereto duly and expressly au- 
thorised, accepts the said declaration in the name of the King; and de- 
clares that His Majesty will consider this declaration,. together with the 
performance of the engagements contained therein, as a fuli and entire 
satis!action for the injury of which His Majesty has complained. 
The undersigned declares, at the same time, that it is to be understood, 
that neither the said declaration signed by Count Florida Blanca, nor the 
acceptance thereof by the undersigned, in the name of the King, is to pre- 
clude or prejudice, in any respect, the right which His Majesty may claim 
to any esleblishment which his subjects may have formed, or should be de- 
sirous of forming in future, at the said bay of Nootka. 
In witness whereof I have signed this counter-declaration, and sealed 
it with the seal of my arms. At Madrid, the 2ith of July, 1790. 
[L. S.J Signed, ALLEYNE FITZHERBERT. 


In these two documents it will be observed that no exclusive rights are 
claimed by eitherfparty. Thé next docament we present is the Convention 
itself, The third article, after making restitution to the British subjects, is 
the important one; it contorms to the Declaration and counter Declaration. 
But the Preamble is more important still, for in that Spain distinctly re- 
nounces her exclusive rights by declining to discuss retrospective rights and 
pretensions, 

This we think is of the utmost importance, 
we put in italics. 

Convention between His Britannic Majesty and the King of Spain ; sign- 
ed at Escurial, the 28th of October, 1790. — So 

Their Britannic and Catholic Majesties being desirous of terminating by 
a speedy and solid agreement, the differences which have lately ariseu be- 
tween the two crowns. have adjudged that the best way of attaining this salu- 
tary object would be that of au amicable arrangement, which, setting aside 
all retrospective discussions of the rights and pretensionsof the two parties 
should fix their respectivesituation FOR THE FUTURE on abasis conforma- 
ble to their true interests, as wellas to the mutual desire with which their said 
Majesties are animated, of establishing with each other, in every thing and 
in all places, the most perfect friendship, harmony, and good correspond. 
ence. In this view, they have named and constituted for their plenipoten- 
tiaries ; to wit, on the part of his Britannic Majesty, Alleyne Fitzherbert, 
Esq., one of his said Majesty’s Privy Council in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and his Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to His Catholic Ma- 





[L. S.J 


The passage we allude to 


of Florida Blanca, Knight Grand Cross of the Royal Spanish Order of Char- 
les IJ. Councillor of State to his said Majesty, and his principal Secretary 
of State, and of the Dispatches ; who, after having communicated to each 
other their respective full powers, have agreed upon the following arti- 
cles :— 

“Articte 1, The buildings and tracts of land situated on the northwest 
cvast of the cortinent of North America, or on the islands adjacent to that 
continent, ot which the subjects of his Britannic Majesty were dispossessed 
about the month of April, 1789, by a Spanish officer, shall be restored to the 
said British subjects. 

“ Arr. 2. A just reparation shall be made, according to the nature of the 
case, for all acts of violence or hostility which may have been committed 
subsequent to the month of April, 1789, by the subjects of either of the con- 
tracting parties against the subjects of the other; and, in case any of the 
said respective subjects shall, since the same period, have been forcibly dis- 
possessed of their lands, buildings, vessels, merchandise, and other proper- 
ty, whatever, on the said continent, or on the seas and islands adjacent, 
they shall be re established in the possession thereof, or a jus! compensation 
shall be made to them for the losses which they have sustained. 

“Art. 3. In order to strengthen the bonds of friendship, and to preserva 
in future a perfect harmony and good understanding, between the two con- 
tracting parties, it is agreed that their respective subjects shal] not be dis 
turbed or molested, either in navigating, or carrying on their fisheries, in 
the Pacific Orean or in the South Seas, or in landing on the coasts of those 
seas in places not already occupied, for the purpose of carrying on their 
commerce with the natives of the country, or of making settlements there ; 
the whole subject, nevertheless, to the restrictions specified in the three fol- 
lowing articles. 

“Art. 4, His Britannic Majesty engages to take the most effectual 
measuresto prevent the navigation and the fishery of his subjects in the Pa- 
cific Ocean or in the South Seas from being made a pretext for illicit trade 
with the Spanish settlements ; and, with this view, it is moreover expressly 
stipulated that British subjects shall not navigate or carry on their fishery, 
in the said seas, within the space of ten sea-leagues from any part of the 
coasts already occupied by Spain. 

“Art. 5. As well in the places which are to be restored to the British 
subjects, by virtue of the first article, as in all other parts of the northwestern 
coasts of North America, or of the islands adjacent, situate to the north of 
the parts of the said coastalready occupied by Spain, wherever the subjects 
of either of the two Powers shall have made settlements since the month of 
April, 1789, or shall hereafter make any, the subjects of the other shall 
have free access, and shall carry on their trade withoutjJany disturbance or 
molestation, 

“ Art. 6, With respect to the easiern and western coasts of South Ameri- 
ca, and to the islands adjacent, no settlement shall be formed hereafter, by 
the respective subjects, in such part of those coasts as are situated to the 
south of those parts of the same coasts, and of the islands adjacent, which 
are already occupied by Spain ; provided that the said respective subjects 
shall retain the liberty of landing on the coasts and islands so situated, tor 
the purposes of their fishery, and of erecting thereon huts and other tempo- 
rary buildings, serving only tor those purpuses. 

“Art. 7. In all cases of complaint or infraction of the articles of the pre- 
sent convention, the officers of either party, without permitting themselves 
previvusly to commit any violence or act of force, shall be bound to make 
an exact report of the affair, and of its circumstances, to their respective 
Courts, who will! terminate such differences in an amicable manner. 

** Art. 8. The present convention shall be ratified and confirmed in the 
space of six wees, to be compnted from the day ot its signature, or sooner 
if it can be done.” 

This was the Spanish title to Oregon in 1790; and it was the same title 
which Spain soldto the United States in1819. It conveys nothing but a 
joint interest with England — 

BUENOS AYRES. 
Extract of a letter from an American Gentleman, dated Oct, 20. 

This Government, I rather think, has been led into the belief by our 
Charge here, that our Government would oppose any foreign intervention, 
but I feel confident that this is quite a mistake, for we can feel no political 
sympathy for these soi-disant Republicans who have for so many years 
(some 15 I believe) submitted to the most complete and degrading des. 
potism. Their whole Republican system is a mere mockery and insult to 
the common sense of mankind. Iam afraid that there is no chance of things 
being settled amicably, for ever since the Ministers left here for Monte 
Video, (the 1stof August) the Gazette here, under the immediate direction 
of the Governor, has been vomiting forth the most violent abuse of them— 
calling them liars, hypocrites and all sorts of vile names; they will certainly 
never condescend to treat with Rosas without he first makes an ample 
apology through the same public channel. In one of the late Gazettes it is 
stated that this Government had ordered the Buenos Ayres Minister in Lon- 
don to demgnd of the British Government, the immediate recall of Mr. 
Ouseley, and an ample apology for his misconduct here ! 

If Rosas find that the Ministers will not treat with him any more. and 
that they are backed by their respective Governments in what they have 
















































ous times here. Such is the state of feeling among the lower classes that the 
most sanguinary scenes would be enacted as soon as Rosas should say the 
word. He has only to lift up his finger, and a general massacre of the Eng- 
lish and French residents musttake place. They are quite surprised that 
be has not already given the order. Although, we Yankees are now in high 
favour, still we should be exposed to more or less danger, of course, if 
the mob was once let loose—and I may therefore find it prudent to ‘ pull 
up stakes.’ 

October 22nd. The French Charge d’ Affaires received by the Coquette, 
(French man of war) day before yesterday an order from the French min- 
ister Deffandis to leave here in 48 hours or remain as a private individual. 
This is in consequence of the Charge having been guilty recently of a most 
outrageous act of insubordination—having been so indiscreet as to write a 
letter to this government, [which the latter caused to be published in the 
Monte Video newspapers], contradicting the official joint declarations of the 
Baron Deffandis [bis superior officer] and Mr. Ouseley. I never heard such 
folly. On dit, that he has become fascinated by the bright eyes of the Gover- 
nor’s sister, [a married woman], and that he bas been gained over to es- 
pouse the cause. I rather think he may hang up his fiddle as a Diplo- 
matist. 


»”, Mr. Hows’s Readings of Shakspeare, at the Brooklyn Institute, on 
Tuesday evening last, was attended by about two hundred of the e/ite of so- 
ciety in that city ; indeed it would be difficult to draw together an audience 
more intellectual and discriminating. The Professor acquitted himself with 
all his wonted ability and success, drawing from his enlightened auditors those 
significant tokens of approbation which are dear to a man of sensibility, and 
which are so readily distinguishable from the noisy applause too often given 
on such occasions. Many expressed their surprise that such a perfect embodi- 
ment of the characters could be given, each of which stood forth individual- 
ized from the groupe. Shylock, Portia, and Antonia, were perfect, and seem- 
ed to be the real living creations. , 

On Friday next, we understand, Mr. Hows will give other Readings of 
Shakspeare, when the sublime tragedy of Hamlet will be the theme chosen 
for the evening. 








THE INMAN GALLERY. 


This praiseworthy Exhibition was opened to the public on Tuesday last, 
and we suppose will be visited by every lover of the arts in the city. The 
laudable design of providing afund for the widow and orphans of the de- 
ceased artist, must find a responsive sympathy in the hearts of his country- 
men. It is rather a singular coincidence, that a movement of similar pos- 
thumous generosity towards departed genius, is now taking place in Lon- 
don—The children of the late Laman Blanchard have been provided for, 
by the kind provision made by his friends and admirers. It is pleasant to 
see the claims of genius recognised, in this dollar and cent age—even in this 
posthumous form. —— 

Johnson, Vroom, § Fowler's Shaving Soap.—We have used and can re- 
commend it as one of the best articles ever manufactured for the purpose, 
possessing all the qualities set forth of the labels. The advertisement will 
show where it can be obtained. 


NEW WORKS. 

Harper § Brothers have just published Part I of “ The Step Mother,” 
from the prolific pen of G, P. R. James, Esq., as the 74th No. of their ‘ Se- 
lect Novels ;” and, as far as we can judge by a part of the whole, this work 
is worthy of the author’s well-earned reputation. 





“John Martin,” a sequel to “Henry Miller,’ by Mrs. Sherwood; and 
vrecastle Tom, or the Landsman Turned Sailor,” by Mary 8. B. Dana; 


Two nicely printed and bound volumes, through which a pious feeling runs. 


‘““ The Elves,” translated from the German of Tieck, by Thomas Carlysle, 
with other tales and sketches. These have been selected trom the popular 
series now in course of publication, entitled “ The Edinburgh Tales,” They 
are admirable, and cannot fail to secure the approbation of the American 
readers. 

“ Philanthropy, or My Mother's Bible,” founded on an incident which 
happened in New York. The aim of this little well pointed, and rather ca- 


rious volutae, is to inculeate the doctrine that every kindness we do our 
fellow-creatures brings its own reward. 


Wiley § Putnam.—* Library of Choice Reading,” Numbers 52,53, and 54. 
“ Stories from the Italian Poets, being « summary in Prose of the Poems of 
Dante, Pulci, Boiardo, Ariosto, and Tasso, with comments throughout, &c.”’ 
This bold stroke has added greatly to our stock of literature. Shakspeare 
drew his noble picture of King Lear from an old ballad, and Home the play 
of Douglas from a similar source; both of which, however excellent, might 
have passed from remembrance if the immortal bard of Avon had not adopted 
the one, and the poet of simple nature the other. In the present instance, the 
poems of the great poets of Italy are turned into admirable stories in prose— 
the swell, the power, the passion, and the beauty of Italian verse, are all made 
manifest and familiar to the common every day eye and ear—not merely by 
translation, but by rendering their fictions into conversational, life-like, and 
understandable scenes, incidents, and characters, that move and speak with 
clearness, force, and meaning. To do this required no common power, and 
Mr. Leigh Hunt has proved himself, in these stories, a master of his art; he 
has thoroughly embodied the spirit of the originals, and placed hefore us a 
series of pictures, the truth of which must be felt by all ranks and kinds of 
people, and which, but for his labours, might perhaps have remained (at least 
to mere English readers) a mystery, except in name. This task demanded 
“Herculean nerve.” To strip the poems of the great Italian masters of their 
flowing verse, and startling, quaint expression, and by inversion and reduc- 
tion bring them within the fireside view and manner of speech of our day, 
without sacrificing a single beauty of the original, argues almost magical pow- 
er, and, though this is not the age of miracles, yet the task has been accom- 
plished ; that which has hitherto been a volume sealed, a fountain closed, is 
now opened fair to the eye, and overflowing tothe sense and fancy. All have 
heard of Dante, Ariosto, Tasso, &c., but few have been able to contemplate 
their beauties or drink in the spirit of their labours; for the scholar alone, or 
the educated wan of leisure, this has been reserved; but now, thanks tothe 
advancing and investigating spirit of the age, and the intellectual and _perse- 
vering qualities ef a man, a ripe scholar, a poet, and askilful literateur, the 
treasures long hidden are spread openly before us, the wealth of mind is fully 
and unsparingly placed within our reach, that all may partake without regard 
to position or condition. 

The Letters of Mr. Gallatin on the Oregon Question have been collected 
and published by Bartlett & Welford, No. 7 Astor House. They originally 
appeared in the National Intelligencer, and attracted a good deal of attention, 
as we stated a few weeks since when speaking of the first two numbers. To 
the letters is added an appendix, showing the effects of the war of 1312. 

Mr. G. Vale, No. 3 Franklin Square, has just published a geographical 
and astronomical card, with a book of illustrations and explanations of the 
same. We were much impressed with the simplicity and utility of these works, 
and can confidently recommend them to the public. The card and the book 
are sold at the low price of 37 1-2 cents, and are therefore within the reach of 
every student. Mr. Vale is well known as a gentleman who has pursued the 
study of this subject for some years, and as being fully competent to compile 
the work in question. 





THE DRAMA. 
Park Tueatre.—Madame Augusta has beer delighting crowded anudi- 
ences during the week, by her exquisite delineationof the fascinating “ Gi- 
selle,” and we are glad to perceive that the same ballet will be represented 
during the following week. It will warrant this continuity of repetition, 
for its beauties cannot be perfectly enjoyed or appreciated by witnessing 


only one representation. 


Of Madame Augusta’s individual performance we have before spoken at 


length, inadequately we confess—for it is a performance that would task a 





done, (as I presume they will) itis to be feared that we will have very seri- 


poet's pen to do it full justice, 


There is a brilliancy of artistical execution 
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in every portion of the personation, that is absolutely faultless—and yet this 
finished cherographic skill, in our minds, is not equal to her artless and ex. 
pressive pantomime, and delicate modesty, that positively fascinates, from 
its purity of execution. We have seen all the great dancers of the last quar- 
ter of a century—Cerito, Carlotta Grisi, and Lucille Grahn excepted—and 
we unbesitatingly give the pas to Madame Augusta, for pure womanly mo- 
desty. A husband and a father can sit beside his family with perfice secu- 
rity, to witness Madame Augusta’s performance, the highest test we would 
bring to judge of these matters. 

We noticed last week the admirable manner in which the whole of the 
performers in “ Giselle ” acquitted themselves : repetition ha: increased the 
precision of all engaged. Fredericks nightly wins the plaudits of the audi- 
ence—he will be a valuable acquisition to the ballets at the Park. Mr. Pars- 
loe and Miss Ince are also improving nightly in public estimation ; avd we 
cannot avoid doing justice to that talented and useful actress, Mrs. Dyott— 
she is positively good in her pantomime of the mother. We can accord the 
same praise to Mr. Crocker. His pantomime acting has become free and 
unrestrained—his practice will be of infinite service to him in the legitimate 
line of his profession. It is perhaps little understood by the admirers of 
the elder Kean, that that distinguished actor owed some of his most electric 
effects on the stage, to his long practice and skill as a pautomime actor. The 
night which led to his brilliant career, as the great tragedian of Drury Lane 
—Mr. Arnold, the stage manager of that theatre, witnessed Kean’s perform- 
ance of Octavian, Kanko, in La Perouse, and Harlequin ! 

Mr. Simpson is adding to the attractions of the ballet by the production 
of some of the latest London novelties. ‘‘ The Miseries of Human Life,” 
a new farce, by Webster of the Haymarket, has been highly successful. 
Barrett, as Mr. Ally Croaker, a name significant of the character, and the 
title of the piece, is inimitably good; his portraiture of a man constantly 
irritable, under the minor miseries of life, is most graphically rendered: 
Mrs. Knight, as his provoking *‘ maid of all work,” givesa sketch which 
is only equalled by her original personation of Prudence, in Fashion. 


On Monday evening, another adaptation from the French, called ‘‘ The 
Violet,” was produced. This piece is transferred from the Princess’s 
Theatre—where James Wallack sustains the hero, Martin Andre, and we 
can readily imagine the rich treat his acting in this character must be. 
The plot is deeply interesting. French to the core—but delightful. 
Martin Andre, an industrious working jeweller of Paris, has brought up 
two young girls as his daughters—Blanche [Mrs. Abbott], and Blanchette 
[Mrs. Bland]—te only one of these girls, however, can Andre lay the 
claim of paternity—the other is the daughter of an old friend of his— 
who, although born in the same station of life with Andre, rose during 
the brilliant career of Napoleon to the rank of a General in the Imperial 
Army. The mothers of these young girls died during their infancy, and 
Andre, separated from his family, is unacquainted with the identity of his 
own child. He brings them up to womanhood in this ignorance—when 
the Marchioness D’Orville, the mother of the General, makes her appear- 
ance and claims her granddaughter—without, however, producing any 
claims to establish the identity of the child. From this perplexity the 
main interest of the piece is created, when at the climax of the distress 
occasioned to Andre and his young charges, a letter is found written by 
the wife of the General on her death bed, stating that her daughter is 
marked with a violet-—and Blanchette is thus proved tobe the General’s 
heiress ; an underplot consisting of love and marriage fill up the incidents 
of the Drama, which is unusually interesting and pointed in its character. 
Barry was the Michael Andre, and hit offthe honest warmhearted artisan 
with great skill—the struggles of parental affection were at times graph- 
ically given. Mrs. Bland as the joyous hearted and devoted Blanchette 
was, as she ever is, excellent—and Mrs. Abbott gave the more sentimen- 
tal Blanche most delieately. Mr. Vache, always a sound and judicious 
aetor, rendered the small part of Trinket, the court jeweller, very hap- 
pily ; and Mr. Bland, as his son Armand, was gentlemanly and effective. 
The piece was well received and will have a run. 

We were unable to attend the representation of Henry IV., but we learn 
that it was eminently successful. Bass made a decided hit in Falstaff, as 
we expected he would. This sterling actor is—in the fullest sense of the 
term—an artist. 

Ben Jonson’s richly humorous comedy, ‘* Every Man in his Humour,” 
is underlined. This will be a novelty; it is thirty years since this play 
has been represented in New York ; and an additional interest has lately 
been thrown around this sterling comedy, by the popularity acquired by 
the leading Litterateurs of the London press, headed by the immortal 
« Bozhaving represented it with a dramatic skill seldom exhibited by,” 
veteran actors. 

Bowery Tueatre.—The Wizard of the Wave is still runnisig its tri- 
umphant career with undiminished attraction, Mrs. George Jones has 
proved a great card at this house. She was much needed in the higher 
departments of the drama. The Bowery company is now complete. 

Oxympic Tugatre.—The novelty of the week has been the production 
of the new drama of “* The Violet.” The version is the same used at the 
Park, but we cannot give to the acting the same praise we have bestowed 
on the actors of that house. Mitchell is not Martin Andre—and yet, when 
we remember his inimitable delineation of Grandfather Whitehead, we 
almost wonder the part fails in his hands. Miss Clarke makes all of 

Blanchette that a talented actress can make of a character somewhat out 

of her range; she elicits much xpplause. Miss Roberts is the Blanche at 

this house—respectable but not great. Nickinsen as the Goldsmith, and 

Fenno as his Son, are both truly respectable. But these serious affairsdo 

not suit the Olympians, actors and audiences are both at fault. The latter 

most prevokingly laugh when they should cry—and the actors are comic 
when they should be tragic. We see novelties are underlined as in pre- 
paration. 





*,* Mr. Stephen T Stanton is duly authorized to receive subscriptions 


for this journal in the Southern States of the Union ; and his acts will be ac 
knowledged by the proprietor. 


AcrencyRevoKep.—Mr. J. P. Livingston is informed that, from and after 


this date, the authority given to him to act as an agent for this paper, is re 
yoked, and no receipt given by him will be acknowledged by me. 
J. 8. BARTLETT, Proprietor. 


—_—— 


LIST OF OFFICERS OF ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY, 
Elected January 10th, 1846—for the ensuing year. 


President—Joseph Fowler, Esq.—\st Vice President—Dr. J. S. Bartlett. 


2nd Vice President—J. R. Walter, Esq.—Treasurer— Robert Bage, Esq. 
Secretaries—Charles Clifton—Thomas Reynolds. 


Stewards—Messrs. H. Brind—George Loder—Charles Lowther—Mat- 


Mottram. 
oO papeletnen are Beales—Sabine—Bradshaw—Pennell and Jackson. 


Chaplains—Rev. J. M. Wainwright, D.D.—Rev. John Dowdney, D.D.— 


Rev. Moses Marcus, D.D. 


Charitable Committee—Messrs. Edmund Baldwin—Edward Walker— 


Wm. Hindhaugh—George Shaw and B. H. Downing. 


Committee of Accounts—Messrs. R. N. Tinson, Alfred Waller and T. K. 


Bradbury. 





PARK THEATRE, 


Monday—Last ST wr but two of the e ‘ement of Mad’lle Augusta— 
THE CRICKET ON T HEARTH, IN 3 CHIRPS, 
After which the new Balietof GISELLE. 


Tuesday—Will be pe1formed— 
TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
To conclude with other Entertainments. 
Wednesday—Last night but one of Mad’lle Angas engagement,— 
: The new Ballet of GISELLE. 
To conclude with the Diamaot THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


Thursday—Will be performed— 
he Comedy of THE LADY OF LYONS. 
Claude Melnotte by a young Gentleman, bets his first appearance on any stage. 
; Toconelude with other Entertainments. 
Friday—Mad’lle Augusta’s Benefit. 
Saturday—Last appearance of Mad’lle Augusta. 
Last night of GISELLE. 
To conclude with other Entertainments. 
The Manager begs leave to announce the arrival of Mr. Sands and children from Eu- 
rope, who on ‘Tuesday and Thursday, will appear in their celebrated Gymnastic Exer- 
cises. 





Asaetr’t INSTITUTION for Senior Classes of Young Ladies.—Gor- 

Haw D. ABBoTT, at No. 258 Fourth-street, Washington- re; after May Ist, at 
No. 15 University-place, cor. Ninth-street.—The increasing numbers in ‘ The Institution 
of the Messrs. Abbott,’ rendered the accommodations of the edifice in Houston-st., insuf- 
ficient. Arrangements were accordingly made in December last for removing the Senior 
Department hitherto under the charge of Mr. G. D. Abbott, to his residence in Fourth- 
st., where it is now continued as a distinct institution. The establish tat Houston st., 
will hereafter be under the entire direction of his brothers. 

The institution at Fourth-st., is specially intended for Young Ladies who have passed 
through the elementary courses of Education, and are prepared to advance in more ele- 
vated studies—the higher Mathematics, Ancient aud Modern Languages, History, Relles 
Lettres, Music, Diawing, Natural Science. Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Rhetoric, 
Logic, the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion. Interesting classes in Latin, 
French, Mental Philosophy, Butler’s Analogy, History, Music and Drawing, are now in 
progress. Young Ladies who have completed their regular course of education, and yet 
wish to pursue some higher studies, are admitted to the lectures and instructions in these 


branches. 
INSTRUCTORS. 


Gorham D. Abbott, Principal—In the Bible as a Classic, Mental Philosophy, the Evi- 
dences of Natural and Revealed Religion. 

A. 8. Villeplait, A. M. Graduate of the College of Henry IV., at Paris, and late Profes- 
sor of Modern Languages in the University of Nashville, ‘'enn.—in the French Language 
and Literature. 

Prof. George F Root—Music asa Science and an Art. 

Augustus A. Cowles, -—Drawing. 

Miss Eliza H. Flint—Latin, French and English branches. 

Courses of Lectureson various subjects, by distinguished professional gentlemen, will 
be annually delivered. A course of great interest in History is now in progress. Others 
on Elocution and on Evglish Literatare willbe soon commenced. More particular in- 
formation may be obtained from the Principal. feb 14 4t 











UMMER RESIDENCE TO LET OR FOR SALE.—A furnished Cottage of 
five rooms, with plenty ot ground, vegetable garden, and a fine spring of water, close 
by the Hudson River, at Hastings, West Chester County; where, at least, two boats 
touch daily. Rent oon nares in advance. If sold, with ten acres of ground, half the 
money might remain on Bond and Mortgage. Apply to Mr. CHARLES EDWARDS, 
Counsellor at Law, 63 Wall-st'eet, New York. feb 14 3t. 
OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The British and 
North American Koyal Mail Steam Packet Ship Cambria, C. H. E. Judkins com- 
mander, will leave Boston, for the above ports, as follows: 
Cambria, C. H. E. Judkins, Esq., Commander, on Sunday Ist day of March 1846. 
Passage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halitax, $20. Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., Agent. 
No. 6 Wall-steeet. 
N. B.—No Berth secured until paid for 


ALBANY, N. ¥. 
DOCTOR GALE, 
(FROM EUROPE,) 
Physician, Accoucheur, Surgeon & Oculist, 
No. 99 Lydius street, Albany. 
At Home at 8 o’clock mornings, and from 7 to 9 eveningSs, undays excepted. 
t 


HARTWELL’S 
WASHINGTON HOUSE, 
Chesnut Street 
ABOVE SEVENTH, NEXT DOOR TO THEMASONIC HALL 
PHILADELPHIA, 
cars & HALL,—Architects, Engineers, Building and Real Estate Agents, 33 
Washington Street, New York, and 51 North Sixth st., Philadelphia. 
Plans, Specifications and Estimates for building. 
Drawings and Specifications for patent rights. 
Real Estate bought and sold, Money Loaned and Invested, Property Leased, and Rent 
Collected. je28 ly. 
ILMER AND SMITH’S EUROPEAN TIMES.—Subscribers and the public gene 
rally are informed that the office of * Wilmer and Smith's European Times,” is re- 
moved to 16 Wall-street, 2nd floor. jy 10 4* 








LADY from Scotland is desirous of obtaining a Situation as Governess in a respec- 

table family. She is qualitied to teach, Music, Vocaland Instrumental. The French 

and Italian Language-, Pencil and Chalk Drawing, with the usnal branches of female 

education. She has filled the situation of Governess in several Noblemen and Gentle- 

men’s families in England and Scotland. Advanced pupils would be preferred. The Lady 

would be willing to give private lessons in any of the above branches for afew hours dur- 
ing the day to two or more families. Apply at the Albion Office. feb 71t 





OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS,.—The subscriber is constantly receiving 
fresh supplies of every description of the above well known popular Pens. A large 
stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus aud 
Double Damascus Barrel Pen; Principality, each extra fine,fine, and medium points ; Cali- 
graphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 
Queen's Own, Baroolal, Victoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 
ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and fineness 
of point, admirably suited to light andrapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
of every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
solicited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, corner of Gold street. 
Canapa dealers will at all times find a good assortment for sale by 
jan 24 Mr. JAMES FOX, Montreal. 





R S. T. STANTON, is authorized to receive subscriptions, and to receipt therefer, 
M to the Farmer’s Library asd Monthly Journal of Agriculture, at Five Dollars per 
annum, payable in advance. (Signed) GREELEY & McELRATH. 
New York, January 20th 1846. jan 24 3t. 


C POWELL, M. D. OCULIST AND OPERATIVE SURGEON, CON- 
D nue s to attend to DISEASES OF THE Eye, from 9 to 4 o’clock, at his residence, 261 
Broadway. His treatment of ‘ Amaurosis’ has been highly successful. ‘Cataract’ and 
‘ Opacities,’ or specks on the eye are effectually removed. Inveterate cases of Squinting 
cured ir a few minutes. ARrTiFiciaL Eyes inserted. Office 261 Broadway—entrance 
1-2 Warren street. ly. 


PROFESSOR OF ELOCUTION IN COLUMBIA COLLEGS, 
Has resumed his Classes for Private Purics, at his residence, 476 Broome-street. 
sept 20 tf 


JUST PUBLISHED, PRICE SIX SHILLINGS STERLING.—Dedicated with per- 
J mission, to the Right Honourable Lorc Stanley, Secretary for the Colonies. 

A NEW EDITION OF THE WORKS OF HORACE, 

With copious ENGuisu Notes, and an Historica, MYTHOLOGICAL, and GEOGRAPHICAL 


INDEX 
By £. R. HUMPHREYS, Esa. 
Late of Magdalene College, Cambridge ; Head Master of the Central Academy, Prince 
Edward Island. : 
Published by J. D. Haszard, Royal Gazette Office, Charlottetown. 

















O TEACHERS, SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS, AND SCHOOL COMMiIs 
sioners, in Canada. 
SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, : 
‘ An Ouiline of the General Regulations and Methods of Teaching in the Nationa’ Mod- 
el Schools, for the use of ‘Teachers in Training.’ By Professor Sullivan, Principal of the 
Normal Academy. é : 
This litlle pamphlet is to be presented gratis to Teachers, School Superintendents, and 
School Commissioners in Canada, in the hope that though they = not be able to reduce 
to practice the whole system as adopted with advantage inthe National Schools, they 
may glean from its perusal many useful hints for improvement of the Academies under 
their management and control. __ ARMOUR & AMSAY. 
WO ELEGANT VOLUMES.—FIFTY CENTS EACH._HOMANS AND ELLIS, 
295 Broadway, published on Ist peeag : 
1. The Statistical pe of Edwin Williams, 17 plates. 
II. The Picture of New York, 36 plates. . : ; 
Williams’ Statistical Companion contains Chronological T ables of all the Emperors,Kings 
Queens and Popes of Europe from the earliest dates ; an account of the present Roya 


Families of Europe ; Debts of the United States, Foreign Consuls, 1846, and 17 portraits 
among which are Polk, Clay Calhoun and Webster; Queen Victoria, Louis Philippe, 
Sir Robert Peel, &c., (from the celebrated Lithographic press of Endicott). 


The Picture of New York contains an account of the public institution, asylums, lite + 
ary and benevolent societies, &c., a map of the City, and 36 fine engravings among which 
are fourteen churches, including several which have never appeared in print. jy 10. 


YO BE LET.—A most desirable opportunity is now afforded to capitalists and person 
wishing to go into extensive business. "That excellent Mill Property and Farm 
knownas Bronte Mills, situated in the Gore District, Province of Canada, near the Lake 
shore, about twelve miles from Hamilton, and twenty-six from Toronto, willbe let at a 
moderate rent, for a term of ten years, on an improving lease. The estate consists of up- 
wards of 350 acres of land, of which about 100 acres are in a good state of cultivation 
with an excellent young orchard. The buildings are a large stone and frame Woollen Fae 
tory, adapted for four complete sets of machinery ; Grist Mill; two Saw Mills; Dwell 
ing House; Blacksmith’s Shop; Workmen’s Dwellings ; Barns ; Sheds, and other erec 
tions. The water power is abundant and permanent, and affords upwards of twenty tee- 
head. There is also a most desirabable opening for a merchant’s store. For particular- 
apply to Messrs. HARRISON & FOSTER, Barristers, &c., 12 Wellington Buildings 
& oronto. rs Vs eee 
EGAL NOTICE.- CALLAGHAN AND HOFFMANN, Attornies and Counsellors 
L at Law, and Solicitors and Counsellors in Chancery, 144 Pine Street, New York, 
Having associated themselves in the practice of the profession in all its branches, are now 
prepared to attend to the Enforcing of Claims,Conveyancing of all kinds, Execution of Commis- 
sions for Examination of Witnesses, and all other matters connected with the profession 
generally ; and at the same time intimate that as Mr. Hoffniann has for several vears prac- 
tised at the Bar of one of the British Colonies, which has rendered him familiar with the rules 
and practice of the English Courts, the firm will also be happy to negotiate the business claims 
or correspondence of parties requiring professional assistance, either in Great Britain, the 
Canadas, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, or the 
Colonies generaily. é , , 
N. B.—One or other of the firm will always be in attendance at the office during business hours 
ReFrerences.—Ogden Hoffman, Esq., Counsellor and Advocate, 11 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
—J. W. Metcalf, Esq., United States District Clerk, City Hall,N. Y.—Bache M’Evers, 
Esq., Cmmission Merchants, 50 Wall Street, N. Y.--Strachan & Scott, Merchant, 51 Wil- 
liam Street, N. ¥.—David L. Sayre, Merchant, 74 From sSireet, N. Y. 025 3m. 








J. SYLVESTER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 4) 
« WALL STKEET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to their 





RS. GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 386 Broadway 
knowledy: 
from the lst of November, supply families with domestics by the 


a mederate charge, payable in advance. 
till 12 at noon. 


———-> 


East side, hetween 
White and Walker street—Annoal Subscribers—MRS. GREEN gratefully ac- 
es the liberal patronage of her arduous enterprise, and respectfully informs 
ber patrons and all interested in procuring good domestic servants, that the Agency will 
: ear or half year at 
Hours—from 8 A. M. till 4 P. M. ; on —E 





OHNSON, VROOM & FOWLER, manufacturers of the Walnut Oi! Military Shaving 
J Soap, Fency and Family Sept, Patent Candies, Perfumery, &c., 3 Core” 


and 79 Trinity Piace, New York. 





friends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts pay- 
able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £3, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
United Kingdom. Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
invariably for sale at this Office. 

Bank OF ENGLAND Notes, BILLs oF EXCHANGE, Forticn Go_p anv Sitver of al 
descriptions, purchased at the highest masket rates and constantly for sale on the mos! 
favourable terms. , 

CoLLections in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made with 
promptitude in the most liberal terms. g 

Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Union 
bought and sold at the lowest rates 

Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commission 


February 14 


N EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS-—The Proprietors of the seve 
tal Lives of Packets between New York and Liverpool have arranged for their sajj. 
ing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 


th ef ery month; the shi 
succeed each other ia the following order, viz. :— aey 4 ‘Ps to 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 

ork. L verpool. 
Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11, March li | August 26, Dec. 26, April 26 
Fidelia, Hacksteff, “ss, “ 4. * Mi Sept. 1, Jan 1 ay 1 
Pottinguer, Bursley, “a « gw af é6 “« 6 & & 
scius, Eldridge, est, .«* & |*_3 “« tii, Si. ©. 21 
Europe, Fu > Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 ow, “ 6 “* 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, “21, * 11, | AD <8, “ B « = 
New York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16] Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June j 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “ay ra o @& “ 6 “ 1. © ¢ 
Siddons Cobb, “ 26, “ 96, “ 9) «« af, « wow yy 
Shenandoah, West Sept. t, Jan. 1, May 1 omy" a € ie 
S. Whitney, Thompson, em ¢ W& € @ . & * &, “ 96 
Yorkshire Bailey, “« 16, “ 16, “ 16) Nov. 1, March 1, July } 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, “ 21) « gi) « 3] o£... 6 Oe & € 
Sheridan, Cornish, cm * & * & “« 1, = & * 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “nm “*“ BD «~ 2 

Virginian, Hiern, “1, “* 2 « <« 2, “.;s, « 
Oxford, Rathbone, “* 16, “ 16, “ 16] Dec. 1, April }, Aug. 1 

Rochester, Britton, em ¢ a “e 2 “« 6 6, * 
Garrick, Trask, “ss * 3 * & “« i, om « 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1 “i, “ 6 * 36 








These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 
kind. Punctuality in the days of gr ps bee be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool,..... BN ee $100. 
“ oe from * to New York, . 4525. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam. 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO. oF C. H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N. Y. 
; T.& J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
i BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MIN TURNS, New York. 
830 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


EW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—T» sail on the Ist, 10th, and 2019 
+ every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc. 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing penetaally from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and trom London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 








ips. Masters. Days of ——- from New] Days of Sailing from 
York. sondon, 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1|/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “ 6, * - ee ws a. SS 
Gladiator, T. Britton, “ 2 20, “  20)/Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, J.M, Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ JF 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “ 10, “10, a | Le 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “ 20, 20, _“ 20] April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
Victoria (new), E.E. Morgan, {Mar. 1, July1, Nov. 1] * 17, “ 17, “ 49 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “1, * 16, s+ a « 7% * 9 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “ \ + 3, « 20\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, /Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1] “ 17, “ 17, “ 19 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker, |] * 10, 10, . 1. 2, .¢ i, s 

Westminster, H. R. Hovey, D2, “3, « 20|)June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de 
scription. F 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 76 South-street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-ss 


ACKETS FOR HAVRE, (Second Line].—-The ships of this Line will hereafter 
ieave New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows : 
From New York, 
Ist Jan. May and Sept. 
Ist Feb. Jume and Oct. 


, From Havre. 

Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th Feb. June, and Oct, 
St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16th March, July, and Nov 
ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug., and Dec 
Ist April, Aug. and Dec. Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be required 
for comtort. The price of cabin passage is $100. Passengers wil] be supplied with ever 
requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these vessels will 
be forwarded by the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses actually incurred 
onthem. For freightor passage, apply to BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 

BONNAFFE & Co.. Agents, Havre 


EW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 
effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
bnd for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 
PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 


Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. { 1 Vear, 
14 | 0 72 26 107 i we 1 48 a T 6 
15 077 27 | 1 1g 39 1 57 51 19 
16 0 84 28 1 29 40 1 69 52 2 08 
17 0 86 29 | 1 28 | & 1 78 53 2 WwW 
18 0 89 30 | 183 2 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 } 31 } 152 | 48 1 89 55 2 8 
20 091 i $2 1 35 44 1 90 56 2 4 
21 0 92 33 | 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 1 
22 0 95 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 8 Kl 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 S. & 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 % 
25 1 00 87 1 43 49 1 95 

















Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which {n- 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4pet 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 
TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, 
Gardner G. Howland, 
Albert R. Gallatin, 
Samvel Thomson, 
James J. Jones 


David 8S. Kennedy 
Stephen Allen, 
Jobn R. Townsend, 
Henry Brevoort, 
John Johnston, 
Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 


John Greig, 
William Bard, 
Robert Ray, 
Leonardo 8. Suaret 
John J. Palmer, 
John J. Astor, 


William B. Astor, 
Joseph Kernochan, Daniel Lord, Jr. 
Corn, W. Lawrence, 
John D. Van Buren. JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
CuHarces C, PALMER, Secretary. RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
abfebitt Physician to the Companys 
UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No 11 Wall street. ~The 
Company offers the following advantages to the public. 
LIVES ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 
The premium if over $50 may be paid } in cash, and } in a secured note at 12 months 
bearing 6 per centinterest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 
No person is liable beyond the amountof his premium. 
A married woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of his 
creditors. 
‘There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing in- 
terest at6 per cent, which interest is payabie annually in cash. 
The insured can at any time borrow of the Company “ of the amount of their 


script. 
DIRECTORS. 
Robert L. Patterson, 
Seth Low, 
Chas. 8S. Macknett, 
Thomas B. Segar, 
Marcus L. Ward, 
Edward Anthony. 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 


Rensselaer Havens, 
Guillaame Merle. 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, 
Lewis C. Grover, 
Henry MeFarlan, 
Wm. M. Simpson, 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary, 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART, M.D. 
(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 8 o'clock. 


RATES OF INSURANCE OVER $100. 
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URRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the exclusive sanction of the dis 
coverer Sir James Murray.- This elegant antacid and aperient is peculiarly 
adapted for the prevention of the various disorders incident to the present season, and is 
recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty as invaluable in Gout, Irritation of the 
Stomach, Nausea, Headache. Fevers, lofantile complaints, Heartburns, particularly set 
viceable during pregnancy, and mild, safe and easily administered to the most delicate in- 
fant; also, the most efficacious remedy for sea-sickuess extant. 
As a preventive against dangerous substitutions every bottle will be authenticated by 
the actual signature of the Inventor and Proprietor, in green ink. 
Sold by all respectable Druggists, and wholesale by the Proprietor’s Agent. 
’ 1. T . CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st.,up stairs. 
H T. CHAPMAN is prepared to execute orders for Drugs, Chemicals and general 
merchandize,on the most favourable terms, tor cash or approvedcredit from any part of 
tLe United States, Canada, the West Indies or South America. 


EW YORK BOOK BINDERY, 114 Fulton Street.—All descriptions of 
Plain and Elegant Book Binding executed with neatness and dispatch. 
In this establishment particular attention is given in selecting the best of materials, and 
the most substantial work hip 3 
Librarians and Gentlemen having Libraries will find it to their advantage to call and ex- 
amine for themselves, at 114 Fulton Street; Specimens of Binding in all the various 
styles of Sheep, Calf, Russia, Morocco and Velvet Bindings. EDWARD WALKER. 
E. W., has constantly on hand an extensive assortment of American and English Stand- 
ard and Pictorial Works, School Books, Bibles, Prayer and Hymn Books ; Blank Books 
end Counting House Stationery. dec 133m. 


EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS! !—The following important works for the diftusio® 
of useful knowledge among the people. 
Fifth edition of Dowling’s History of Romanism, fifty engravings. 
Fourth edition of Dr. Gheever's Lectures on Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated. 
*,* Two editions of this work have already been published in England. 
Tenth edition of the People’s Guide to Knowledge, 30€ engravings. 
Fourteenth edition of the Wonders of the World, 250 engravings, 

Wreath of Wild Flowers—A beautiful Gift Book, P 
Just published—The Missionary Memorial containing original articles from the pens © 
nearly forty celebrated writers, illustrated with an elegant frontispiece in oil, bound 
in beautiful emblematic style. This book will be a delightful present for young people. 
In the Press—A new and valuable edition of the Presidents’ Messages, to which will be 
added a mass of federal and state Statistics, &c., edited by E. Williams, Esq., with exce 

lent likenesses of the Presidents, in 2 volumes, 8 vo. . 
Also, an excellent assortment of American and English Books, School Books, Bhie, 
Pra; crand Hymn Books and Stationery, constantly on hand for sale cheap for cash. 
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N. B.—AU descriptions of neat and elegant Book Binding, at moderate yrices. 
ai Sen i. EDWARD WALKER, 114 Fuxens 
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